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Fig. 1.—Morttep Woo. Dress wirn 
Vetver Ripson.—Front.—| For Back, 
see Page 436. 


For description see Supplement. 


DRESSING FOR DRIVING. 

N? one who has seen the coaching parade in New York can fail 
AN io have observed the extraordinary change which has come 
over the fashion in dress for this very conspicuous position. 
Formerly ladies wore black silks, or some dark or low-toned color 
in woollens or cotton or silk, for this amusement; and a woman 
who should have worn a white dress on top of a coach would have 
been considered as undesirably conspicuous ten years ago. 

Now the brightest-colored and richest silks, orange, blue, pink, 
and lilac, dresses trimmed with lace flounces, dinner dresses in fact 
—all the charming confections of Worth or Pingat—are freely dis- 
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Fig. 2.—Corron Sarreen Dress with Empromery.—Fronr. Fig. 3.—Lace anv Rippon Mantie. 
[For Back, see Fig. 7, on Double Page.]|—Cut Patrern, 
No. 3471: Potonatse, 25 Cents; Skirt, 20 Cents. 


For pattern and description see Supplement, 
For pattern and description see Supplement, No. L., Figs. 1-5. 


o. IV., Figs. 23-25. 


played on the coach-tops with the utmost recklessness, for every | coach. It has been taken up and followed in America, with that 
stable-boy to comment upon, for every idler to look at. The lady on | exaggeration which is a part of our American way of following 
the top of the coach without a mantle appears very much as she | European fashions, wntil it has reached a climax of splendor and 
would at a full-dress ball or dinner. She then complains that | if we may say so, inappropriateness that is 
sometimes ill-natured remarks float up from the gazers, and that | following of foreign fashions in this country. 
the coaches are insulted. 


a characteristic of the 
The fashion began at Longchamps and | satin trimmed with lace or an orange silk the di 


at Ascot, where, especially at the former place, a lady was privileged 


For is 
to sit in her victoria with her lilac silk full ruffled to the waist in 
the most perfect and aristocratic seclusion. 





a white 
ess in which a 
lady should meet the sun, the rain, or the dust of 
expedition ? 
Then the fast set of 
the Prince of Wales took it up, and rivalled each other in dressing 
for the public procession through London streets, where a lady 


Is it the dress in which she desires to me 
became as prominent an object of observation as the Lord Mayor's 


a coaching 
gazers at a crowded hotel in a crowded thoroughfare ? 


et the 
change of dress can there be to the drawing-room ? 





What 
We are glad to see that the Princess of Wales, whose taste 


seems to be perfect, has determined to set her pretty face against 
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this exaggerated use of finery. She appeared 
recently in London, on top of a coach, in a suit 
of navy blue flannel. Again she and the Empress 
of Austria are described in dark neat suits of 
drap d@’été, and also in broadcloth dresses. One 
can see the delicate figures and refined features 
of these two royal beauties in this neat and in- 
conspicuous dress, and, as compared to the flaunt- 
ing pink and white and lace and orange dresses 
of those who are not royal, how vulgar the excess 
of color becomes ! 

Our grandmothers travelled in broadcloth rid- 
ing-habits, and we often pity them for the heat 
and the distress which must have accompanied 
the heavy, high-fitting, long-sleeved garments, yet 
we can not but think they would have looked 
better on top of a coach than do their grand- 
daughters, who must remember, when they com- 
plain of the roughs, that we have no aristocracy 
here whose feelings the mob is obliged to respect, 
and that the plainer the dress the less apt will 
they be to hear unpleasant epithets applied to 
themselves. In the present somewhat reprehen- 
sible Amazonian fashion, when a woman drives a 
man in her pony phaeton (he sitting several inches 
below her), there is no doubt much audacity sug- 
gested by a gay dress which is not intended. A 
vulgar man, seeing a lady in white velvet, Spanish 
lace, a large hat, and her figure very much defined 
by her dress, does not have the idea of modesty 
or of refinement conveyed to his mind by the 
sight; he is very apt to laugh and to say some- 
thing saucy. Then the lady says, “ With how 
little respect women are treated in large cities, 
or at Newport, or at Saratoga !” Were she more 
plainly dressed in a dark foulard or an incon- 
spicuous flannel or cloth dress, with her hat sim- 
ply arranged, she would be quite as pretty, and 
better dressed for her work, and very much less 
apt to excite invidious comment. Women dress 
plainly enough when tempting the “ salt sea wave,” 
and also on horseback. Nothing could be simpler 
than the riding-habit, and yet is there any dress 
Sut on the coach they can not be 





so becoming ” 
too fine 

Of course women can dress as they please, but 
if they please to dress conspicuously, they must 
A few years 
ago no lady would venture into the street unless 
a mantle shawl searf covered her 
shoulders. It was a Jady-like precaution. Then 
came the inglorious days of the “ tied-backs,” 
now fortunately no more, and the utter absence 
of any shield for the figure. It had, no doubt, 
its influence on the modesty of the age. 

Better far, if women must parade their charms, 
were the courtly dresses of those beauties of 
Bird-cage Walk near Queen Anne’s mansions, 
where “Lady Betty Modish” was born — full, 
long, bouffant brocades, hair piled high, long and 
graceful scarfs, and gloves reaching to the el- 
bow. Even the rouge and powder were a mask 
to hide the cheek which did or did not blush as 
a pair of fiery eyes were fastened upon it. Let 
us not be understood, however, as extolling these. 
The nineteenth-century beauty mounts a coach 
with none of these aids to shyness. 


be ready to take the consequences. 


or a or a 


No sugges- 
tion of hiding any of her charms occurs to her. 
She goes out on a coach without cloak or shawl, 
or anything but a hat on the back of her head 
and a gay parasol, between her and the eye of the 
gazer or a possible thunder-storm, 


These ladies 
are not members of an acclimatization society. 
They can not compel a new climate. Do they 
not suffer from cold? Do not the breezes go 
through them? Answer, all ye pneumonias and 
diphtherias and rheumatisms ! 

There is no delicacy in the humor with which 
the funny papers and the caricaturists treat these 
very ex No delicacy is re- 





rgerated costumes. 





quired, A change to a quieter style of dress 
would soon abate this treatment of which so 


many ladies complain. Let them dress like the 
Princess of Wales and the Empress of Austria 
when in the conspicuous high relief of the coach, 
and the result will be that ladies, married and 
single, will not be subjected to the insults of 
which so many complain, and of which the pa- 
pers are full after every coaching parade. 

Lady rideys are almost never obliged to com- 
plain of the incivility of a passer-by. They are 
modest figures, and as a general thing nowadays 
riding well. A lady can alight from her horse 
and walk about in a crowded place without 
hearing an offensive word. She is properly 
dressed for her exercise, 

Nor, again, is a young lady in a lawn-tennis 
suit assailed by the vulgar criticism of a vulgar 
looker-on. Thousands play at Newport, Sarato- 
ga, and other places of resort, with thousands 
looking on, and no one utters a word of criticism. 
The short flannel skirt and close Jersey are need- 
ed for the active runner, and her somewhat ec- 
centric appearance is condoned. It is not con- 
sidered an exhibition or a show, but a good healthy 
romp or play. People feel an interest and an 
anxiety in it. It is like the old pleasant merry- 
making of the May-pole, the friendly jousts of 
neighbors on the common play-ground of the 
neighborhood, with the dances under the walnut- 
trees of sunny Provence. The game is an invig- 
orating one, and even those who do not know it 
are pleased with its animation. It gives to the 
jaded overworkers of our American life a very 
sensible relaxation even to look at it. We have 
hitherto neglected that gymnastic culture which 
made the Greeks the graceful people that they 
were, and which added to the culture of the mind. 

People from the remote country districts, or 
Communists from Paris, gentlemen of a low turn 
of mind, find nothing to laugh at in either of 
these costumes of women of which we have spok- 
en. But when they see a ball dress foisted high 
on a coach they do see something to laugh at, 
and women seliom come home from a coaching 
parade without a tingling cheek and a feeling of 
shame at some comment upon their dress and 
appearance, A young lady drove up to the Ocean 
House at Newport in a pony phaeton last sum- 





mer, and was offended because a gentleman on 
the piazza said, “ That girl has a very small waist, 
and she means us to see it.” Who was to blame? 
The young lady was dressed in a very conspicu- 
ous manner; she had neither mantle nor jacket 
about her; she probably therefore did mean that 
her waist should be seen. 

There is a growing objection all over the world 
to the hour-glass shape once so fashionable, and 
we must be glad to observe it as a tendency to- 
ward the more sensible form of dress, the re- 
specting of the sacred health of woman, on whose 
vigor and strength the race depends. But if a 
woman still laces herself in to a sixteen-inch belt, 
and then clothes herself in brocade, satin, bright 
colors, and the most conspicuous manner, she 
should not object to the fact that men, seeing 
her throw aside her modesty, comment upon her 
charms in no measured terms. She has no one 
to blame but herself. 

We might in commenting upon this overdress- 
ing say also that women deprive themselves of 
the advantage of contrast by this style of dress. 
Lace especially is for the house and for the full- 
dress dinner or ball. So of the light gay silks 
which have no fitness of fold or of texture for 
the climbing of a coach. If bright colors are 
desired, let ladies choose the merinos and nuns’ 
veiling for these coaching dresses, or, better still, 
let them dress in dark colors, plain and incon- 
spicuous dresses, which neither dust nor sun nor 
rain can injure. They are far more exposed to 
the elements than when on the deck of a yacht. 

Nor is it any reason why American women 
should dress in red velvet and white satin on top 
of a coach because the fast set of the Prince of 
Wales do so in London. Let them remember 
the fact that the Queen had lent Windsor Castle 
to the Prince for the Ascot races, but when she 
learned that two fast American beauties were ex- 
pected, she rescinded the loan, and told the Prince 
to entertain such guests elsewhere. 
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AN OFFER TO YOUNG AMERICAN ARTISTS. 

For the best original drawing to illustrate 
Atrrep Domett’s “ Christmas Hymn” —the draw- 
ing to be suitable for publication in Harper's 
MAGAZINE, and to be the exclusive work of an 
American artist not over twenty-five years of 
age — Messrs. Harper & Brorners offer an 
award of THREE THOUSAND DOLLARS, 
upon the honorable understanding that the sue- 
cessful competitor shall use the same for the pros- 
ecution of art study in one or more of the best 
American schools, including also a sojourn abroad 
of at least six mouths for the study of the old mas- 
? The award will be paid in such installments 
and at such times as shall best suit the convenience 
of the recipient for the purposes specified 

The drawings must be received by Mvssrs. 
Harrer & Brorners not later than August 1, 
1883, addressed “ Art Competition, Harper’s Mag- 
azine, Franklin Square, New York”; and each 
must be designated by an assumed name or motto, 
which should also be given, together with the real 
name, age, and residence of the artist, in a sealed 
envelope accompanying the drawings, and not to be 
opened until the result of the competition shall have 
The name of the successful com- 
petitor will not be publicly announced until the pub- 
lication of the drawing. 

Mr. R. Swain Girvorp, N.A.; Mr. F. D. Mitte, 
A.N.A.; and Mr. Cuartes Parsons, A.N.A., Se 
perintendent of the Art Department, Harver & 
Brorners, will act as judges of the competition. 

It is intended to engrave the successful drawing 
as one page for Hanvrr’s Macazine of December, 
1883; and should other drawings submitted be 
found suitable, second, third, and, Sourth awards 
will be made, as follows: one page Harrer’s 
WEEKLY, $300 ; one page Harver’s Bazar, $200 ; 
one page Hanver’s YounG Prorix, $100, 

If the judges should decide that no one of the 
drawings is suitable, Messrs. Harper & Broraers 
reserve the right to extend the limit of time and re- 
open the competition. 

Two Christmas Hymns by Arrrep Domertt 
have been published. That yniblished in 1837 is 
the one for the illustration of which artists are in- 
wited to compete, and a printed copy of it will be 
sent on application to 


HARPER & BROTHERS, 
Frankiin Square, New York. 


ters. 


been determined. 





IMPROVING THE SHINING 
HOURS. 

& almost all houses of moderate means 
there is some one feminine member of 
the family whose time is not completely oc- 
cupied, and who might turn it to profit and 
account if she bethought herself of the 
way—if not the mother and mistress of the 
family, then her mother or her husband’s 
mother, her sister or her husband’s sister, a 

dependent niece or an elder daughter. 
When her share of household tasks is 
done there should be for such a one some 
spare hours that might be better filled than 
with too much fancy-work, too much novel- 
reading, or too much visiting, and too many 
shopping excursions. If she lives in the 
city she has little to fall back on, when in- 
side her own dwelling, for this extra occu- 
pation, except the fancy-work, as almost 
| any other employment amounting to any- 











thing would take her out of the house into 
shop, or counting-room, or office, or the 
house of another. But if she lives in the 
country, in a house with a yard attached, 
she has ample means of employing herself 
with usefulness and to the enlargement of 
the family income. As every house that 
has a two-acre attachment, which will an- 
swer for pasturage, can feed a cow for six or 
seven months in the year, most families can 
keep one, and make her pay for her winter 
food, besides furnishing something over, and 
all the running accompaniment of comfort, 
if not luxury, that comes with her posses- 
sion. For this cow will furnish a surplus 
of milk—which ali physicians declare to be 
as beneficial and nutritious as solid food— 
saving the milk bill entirely and largely di- 
minishing the butcher’s ; and the cream, be- 
ing first taken off the milk used on the ta- 
ble and in cookery, will abolish the item of 
butter in the grocer’s bill for a large part 
of the year, and produce great economy in 
the use of sugar, wine, spices, and flavor- 
ing extracts in its use as pudding sauce. 
There is a gratified pride in the production 
of butter that every housewife knows that 
has ever made it or had it made in her 
kitchen—we will not say dairy, as that 
might make the business seem too formal. 
And then this seeker for extra work will 
find there isa poetical side to it all as well 
—the lifting of the sweet cool skins of 
cream with its perfect tint, the spotless 
vessels that hold it, the churn that may be 
quite a dainty object in itself, the watching 
of the pretty chemistry,the gathering of 
the soft mass from the residue of butter- 
milk that little mouths and large ones are 
always ready for, its washing and repeated 
washing in sparkling water, its salting, its 
beating and moulding, its second working 
the next day, and its stamping; it is all the 
neatest and pleasantest light work imagi- 
nable. One’s arm will hardly weary at the 


| churn in such churning as one cow’s or 


eyen two cows’ cream affords, and, if it 


| doves, there is usually in every family one 





who relishes the opportunity of relieving 
it; and there is a conviction of cleanness 
and sweetness, with the wooden bowls and 
spatulas, about the whole operation that is 
agreeable. And when the butter balls are 
made attractive by neat little wooden prints 
with the maker’s initials on them, or when 
bits of the substance are rolled between 
slender corrugated “ spaddles,” dropping out 
like glorified strawberries in shape, in addi- 
tion to the feeling of one’s usefulness in 
adding to the revenues of the family is the 
possible pleasure of having something un- 
usual to send to some half-sick invalid, or 
to some city friend who might in her igno- 
rance think such butter was the ambrosia 
on which the old gods maintained their 
substance intact. 

But where one keeps a cow one can also 
keep bees. And, indeed, whoever has a yard 
ten feet square or so in the country can keep 
bees anyway, for they need only ground 
enough for their hives to stand on, and ask 
no favors, not even so much as a rose-bush at 
the gate, although they will thank you well 
and pay you well for putting one there. 
For of course the nearer you have your 
flowers to your hives, the less distance the 
bees will have to roam, and the less time 
they will take to make the honey. But 
your neighbor’s field of buckwheat is as 
good for your bees as if if were your own, 
and undergoes no robbery in enriching you ; 
a bass-wood tree beside your door will be 
as valuable while it blooms as the acres of 
violets and jasmines and houeysuckes that 
the perfume-makers of France strip for their 
fragrant dews; and if you have the yellow- 
banded Italian bee, whose long proboscis 
can penetrate the tubes of the red clover, 
he will seek no gardens of richer or costlier 
flowers so long as the clover is in blossom. 
Here, in the little hives, will be more honey 
than you can use in the year, even if the 
children love honey, a little for your neigh- 
bors, and for the sick who gargle their sore 
throats with sage tea and honey, and a little 
more for the market; while if berries fail 
and the “ preserves” give out, there is always 
a box of honey that can be withdrawn, and 
do its duty on the table with more decora- 
tion, and with more sweetness too, than all 
the artificial sweetmeats the rarest cook can 
put together. And if in the little time and 
attention that the bees require one obtains 
any idea of the marvellous work of nature, 
of the inserntability of its mysteries, of the 
miracle of the intelligence of the bees, of 
the complicated strueture that, as has been 
observed, within the weight of two grains 
should compass powers to collect their dif- 
ferent sorts of harvest, glue and wax and 
sting poison and honey, one may learn a 
lesson that will cause one to be less inclined 
to render snap-judgments upon the ways 
of Providence, and hold one’s peace about 
what one can not understand. 

But where a cow can be kept, and bees 
thrown in, what is there to hinder that wo- 
man of the family who has the most spare 





time from attending to the needs of a few 
hens? If she knows how to piece patch- 
work together neatly, she has undoubtedly 
enough mechanical skill to set up a little 
inclosure with laths, and make it water- 
proof on the weather side with old boards, 
although the hammer and hatchet and saw 
be not strictly within the feminine pro- 
vince; and if she find it impossible, the 
man of the family may help her ont in the 
small beginning, not to mention its being 
worth her while to hire the help rather 
than forego the hens. But that done, a 
single pair of hens and their lord will soon 
furnish her with all the increase she wants. 
She will give them clean roosts and “ small 
feed” and water, and nests in rather shady 
spots, for the hen is a creature of reserves, 
and likes to keep her egg-laying a secret 
till she is ready to proclaim it, when she 
wants all the world to know all there is 
about it. Let her give her hens hot water 
to drink in the winter mornings, with some 
of the dinner scraps or meat trimmings to 
eat besides their grain, and not too much 
grease, and at night only the hard kernels, 
which will not freeze in their crops, and 
they will be laying so early in the season 
as to yield her eggs when they are forty 
cents a dozen, and scarce at that, and will 
want to sit in March itself, and give her 
spring chickens, which, if she keeps in a 
warm place and cossets a little, she will 
sell at fifty cents the pound before they are 
to be had in any but the great markets, and 
welcome there, paying all expenses, and 
making her little farm-yard clear gain. 
And over and above her profit in money 
she will find a world of amusement in 
watching the creatures, their half-human 
habits and resemblances, their comical 
ways, their selfishnesses and tyrannies, their 
hostilities and vanities, and in finding in 
the hen herself a singular illustration of 
life—for that life of hers is but one long, 
pitiful, although apparently enjoyable, act 
of maternity —laying her egg, brooding 
over it, bringing forth her family, scratch- 
ing for them and protecting them, and the 
moment that they can scratch for them- 
selves beginning the egg-laying over again. 

And while pursuing the last two of these 
employments our friend will find that she 
has gained not only a little money and the 
delight of proving herself useful in surpris- 
ing ways, but the health and strength and 
good cheer that come from all out-door oe- 
cupation. And she will be still further re- 
warded by the consciousness that she has 
no idle time to reproach herself with in the 
making up of her account, while she cau 
rank herself, with her butter, her eggs and 
chickens, and her bees, among the econo- 
mists, the producers, and the observers of 
natural phenomena, even throwing a sop to 
the Cerberns who disputes her natural or 
political right to the ownership of her bit 
of land by doing as much with it as any- 
body else can do, 





GHOST STORIES. 


Bip stories have been more popular 
than any other, love stories excepted, 
since the world began. Everybody likes 
to hear them; every one likes to tell them. 
There is something in the contrast between 
the cozy gathering about the cheerful fire- 
side of living, palpitating listeners and the 
poor shivering ghost outside which attracts 
while it gives usa cold chill. The fact that 
we totally disbelieve every particle of the 
story seems in no wise to detract from its 
weird effect of curdling the blood and mak- 
ing the hair of the flesh stand up. We are 
like Madame De Stak, who “did not be- 
lieve in ghosts, but was mortally afraid 
of them.” We are always in hopes of be- 
ing able to believe, of establishing a link 
between the here and the hereafter; we 
see the weak places in the evidence, but 
the fascination remains; we can not free 
ourselves from it, and we are always ex- 
pecting that some more trustworthy wit 

ness than any we have examined may b« 
sworn in, All this indicates the inborn de- 
sire of immortality, of conscious existence, 
the aspiration of the finite for the infinite. 
But however eager we are to be assured of 
the existence of ghosts, there are perhaps 
few among us who would seek a personal 
encounter with one in a lonely wood or 
haunted house. We greatly prefer to take 
these experiences at second-hand, and run 
the risk of their authenticity. 


“Even those whose faith is the most great 
In souls immortal shun them téte-d-tete,” 


says Byron. It may be vastly entertain- 
ing to have a haunted house or room in the 
neighborhood, where the existence of spirits 
may be verified when one feels equal to the 
occasion; there is an excitement about it 
compounded of imagination and our unfor- 
mulated conviction that there are more 
things in heaven and earth than are dreamed 
of in our philosophy. A family with a real 
immaterial ghost of its own has claims to 
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aristocracy which can not be disputed by 
the neighbors or the connections by mar- 
riage. We believe that originally it was 
only the very oldest families which were 
endowed with a banshee; it was only the 
heroes at whose death the harps of the 
bards made plaintive murmurs, untouched 
by human fingers. It is difficult to define 
the fascination of the ghost story; it is 
akin to that which danger and adventure 
exact, and the most faithless among us re- 
semble those of whom Imlac spoke in Ras- 
selas, “Who deny with their tongues that 
the dead are seen, but confess it with their 
fears.” 





NEW YORK FASHIONS. 


MIDSUMMER BONNETS. 


I ONNETS of straw fringe are the novelty for 

midsummer. The entire bonnet is made of 
row after row of narrow colored fringe of fine 
straw with uncut ends, the loops being woven 
into a slight braid for heading, and lapped to 
conceal all but the fluffy fringe. These come in 
lavender, olive, blue, and red shades, and are in 
the small capote shape with a round cap crown, 
One of lavender fringe has a thick row of velvet 
violets all along its edges, a cluster of violet-col- 
ored ostrich tips, and narrow strings of lavender 
and violet ribbon. The straw braids that repre- 
sent striped grass are liked for small bonnets 
and for the large shade hats that are worn in the 
country. The basket bonnets now represent great 
rushes braided together, and one of the caprices 
is to trim these with bunches of wheat or of 
straw, some of which is ripe and the remainder 
partly green. 

Bulgarian linen scarfs with gay Turkish em- 
broidery in each end are also pressed into the 
milliner’s service, and are made form entire 
hats, or else merely trim the large rough straw 
round bats, and to adorn the smallest capote. 
For round hats a frame is made with the front of 
the brim projecting downward and with a very 
narrow brim behind. This frame is then cover- 
ed smoothly with the plain écru or ivory white 
linen, and another narrow scarf is puffed around 
the crown, and the embroidered ends are dis- 
played in loops or allowed to hang. White India 
searfs with striped and fringed ends are also tied 
around the crown of rough straw hats. <A large 
white mull bow forms the entire trimming on in- 
expensive Fayal straw hats that are chosen for 
lightness and shade, and are made to last through 
one in the country, The basket straw 
hats have sometimes an Alsacian bow made of 
two bunches of lilac blossoms, or other thickly 
clustered flowers with green leaves. Fruit is, 
however, most used on the plaited basket straw 
hats; currants, cherries, Hamburg grapes, straw- 
berries, and peaches are all represented in their 
garniture. The most dressy round hats are the 
large Leghorns, with white lace frills inside and 
outside the brim, and white plumes, or else many 
crushed roses, either red or yellow, with perhaps 
one tightly tied bow of white or yellow velvet 
ribbon. The Langtry poke bonnet has the brim 
turned up squarely, and not bound with velvet as 
it formerly was, but this whole brim is covered 
on the outside with flowers, usually with roses 
stripped from their stems and without leaves. 
grass straw, or of mignonette, on 
which humming-birds are poised, are pretty trim- 
mings for country hats. 

Valenciennes lace bonnets in close small Fan- 
chon shape grow in favor for dressy summer wear, 
Irish point embroidery on muslin is also much 
used for trimming black and white straw capotes. 
Bonnets with cord crowns of silver, gilt, or straw 
are handsome with the brim covered with lace or 
flowers. The gathered crowns of tulle or of 
crinkled crape are also elegant with the brim 
made full by pleatings of lace of the color of the 
crown, or else thickly clustered small flowers or 
leaves. 
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VESTS AND CUT-AWAY JACKETS. 

There is a return to vests and cut-away jackets 
in the tailor suits of serge, Cheviot, flannel 
cloth made for travelling, sea-side, 
dresses. 


, or 
and mountain 
A pretty illustration of this is given in 
the blue serge dress in Bazar No. 21, Vol. XVI. 
The vest may match the jacket or be of contrast- 
ing color, red cashmere vests being much used 
with blue, green, or brown dresses ; white piqué 
vests are also used, and liked for their appear- 
ance of coolness. Kid and chamois-skin vests 
are made by London tailors, while those 
here are of russet leather, bronze, or else of the 
natural alligator-skin with its éeru brown shade 
and fine marking. The leather vests are made 
very narrow, and are sometimes merely sham 
vests set on like a border on the front of the 
jacket, but those of cashmere or piqué are genu- 
ine in shape, being sewed to the shoulder seam 
and under-arm seams of the jacket. The skirt 
of the soft wool dress worn with these jackets 
may be laid in lengthwise pleats from top to bot- 
tom, and be entirely without drapery or over- 
skirt, but if the wearer is slight and tall there is 
usually a short tablier drapery which serves to 
enlarge the hips. Clear dark blue, brown, and 
gray are the colors most seen in the wool dresses 
for long journeys on steamers, and these are ac 
companied by a close turban, made of the dress 
goods, laid in many folds and wrinkles, and with- 
out other trimming. 


seen 


WHITE MUSLIN DRESSES. 

For simple white dresses for morning wear in 
the summer plain French nainsook and Victoria 
lawn are used, with embroidery for trimming. 
The plainest styles are seen on many of these, 
with the apron over-skirt very deep, or else a front 
of ten box pleats that are easily laundried, and 
the embroidery has the effective polka dots and 
seallops that are found to wear well. A single 


] 








wide breadth of the muslin forms the back dra- 

pery, and is edged all around with the embroid- 
ery. To drape ‘this so that it can be undone when 
laundried, buttons and loops are used on each side, 
and once in the middle of the breadth. Two 
gathered dotted frills, or else only one with a 
pleated muslin frill, make a pretty footing. The 
basque may be round on the hips or with square 
pleated back and pointed front, with the scalloped 
frill outlining a vest, and forming a standing frill 
around the neck, or shaped into a Byron collar. 
The ten box pleats down the front and side 
breadths hang loose from the foundation skirt, 
and are each two and a half inches wide, with 
the edging across them where they fall on the 
frills. Another design has two deep pleatings 
in front in fan shape, edged with open Hamburg 
work in block designs. These fans have nine 
pleats on each side, meeting in the middle; long 
narrow panels on the side trimmed all around 
with the embroidery lap forward on these fans; 
instead of looped back drapery this has the mus- 
lin in puffs falling on two embroidered flounces 
at the foot. For round basques a row of inser- 
tion is let in around the entire outline, and a seal- 
loped ruffle is then added. The double ruffle or 
the plain cuff of embroidery turned back is pre- 
ferred for sleeves. For those who like puffs at 
the armhole they are now cut to stand very high, 
and the shirring is put below the puff instead of 
above it, and shapes it closely to the arm. For 
light mourning or for elderly ladies rows of the 
insertion that is known as revering are placed in 
the pleated flounces that are used for trimming, 
and also in the basque and above the hem of the 
apron over-skirt. The dressiest white muslins 
are those with the imported embroidered flounces, 
which are sometimes deep enough for one to suf- 
fice for the whole skirt, while others have two 
flounces, and still others have several narrow 
flounces. If the muslin is bought separate from 
the flounces, that with large embroidered sprigs 
is chosen, or with single detached flowers like 
daisies and roses. The Parisian white dresses are 
of the sheerest mull or nainsook, made up in 
most simple fashions, but elaborately trimmed 
with the imitation Valenciennes laces that are 
now made in new designs that have feathery 
edges and small sprays that do not cover the 
meshes. White ottoman repped ribbons are made 
into large bows for the corsage, sleeves, sides of 
skirt, and the tournure of such dresses. The 
new red and blue shades are also used in satin 
and in velvet ribbons. 

FANS. 


Fans are of medium size, neither very small 
nor extremely large, and measure about eleven 
and a half inches on the outside sticks. Em- 
broidery, hand-painting, and lace are the decora- 
tions for nice fans, and these are displayed on 
gros grain, satin, kid, or on transparent lisse, 
mounted on sticks of bone, white ivory, the new 
stained ivory, carved wood, shell, and pearl. Plain 
fans for $2 50 or $3 have painted satin tops, with 
sticks of white bone that resemble ivory. The 
novelty is embroidery of butterflies or peacocks 
in their natural colors on white silk or satin, and 
a still later caprice has birds’ heads wrought all 
over the satin, which is either white or black. 
The heads of cocks, parrots, pea-fowls, impians, 
and of many other birds of gay plumage are rep- 
resented on each fan. The hand-painted fans on 
kid or white satin have Watteau landscapes sign- 
ed by well-known French painters, and are mount- 
ed on white ivory sticks, or else the sticks are of 
the new stained ivory of a golden brown shade 
that is now in vegue for many fancy articles, such 
as parasol handles, boxes, brushes, ete. Red or 
gold-colored satin fans are decorated with the 
birds that are now in favor for embroidery, and 
their ivory sticks are gilded. Pocket fans for 
travelling are of black silk, with ebonized wood 
sticks that are shortened when put in the pocket ; 
these are $5, but with shell sticks they are $18, 
Ostrich-feather fans for winter have a thick plume 
—white or black—mounted on each stick of am- 
ber-colored tortoise-shell, or with pearl sticks tint- 
ed like opals. For ladies in mourning are fans 
of black gros grain, with dark shell sticks ; when 
the wearer has laid aside her mourning dress 
these fans can be decorated by hand-painting. 
Children’s fans only seven or eight inches deep 
come in white silk painted with butterflies and 
small flowers, rose-buds, and forget-me-nots ; they 
are mounted on bone sticks. The lace fans are 
the most costly of all, and are now mounted on 
thin white crépe lisse instead of silk, and are 
thus transparent and more delicate-looking ; some- 
times the sticks of pearl or ivory are pointed all 
the way to the end of the lace, and thus support 
its fine texture. Another novelty is the use of 
both painting and lace on one fan, the lace serv- 
ing as a sort of frame for a large painted land- 
scape in the centre, or for two or three medallions 
placed at irregular intervals. Chantilly, point de 
Venise, Valenciennes, duchesse, and Spanish laces 
are all seen in these fans, and some covers com- 
bine two kinds of lace. Tortoise-shell sticks are 
preferred for black lace fans, and pearl sticks for 
white lace. For pretty and inexpensive fans those 
of Japanese paper are chosen with flowers paint- 
ed by hand on gilt or silver grounds. The Tus- 

can straw fans fold into a small*compass, and are 

liked for pocket fans and for general use, Sat- 
teen fans are mounted to match the dress with 
which they are worn. 


FICHUS, FRILLS, ETC, 


The newest white mull fichus have the edges 
wrought in Irish point embroidery, or else they 
are trimmed with Valenciennes lace. The first 
days of the heated term restored to favor the 
sheer mull neckerchiefs that are more pleasant 
to wear than the smallest of linen collars, and 
do not become limp and soiled so soon as frills. 
There are few new designs among these. Plain 
white centres, with rows of red or blue dots and 
scallops as a border, done in tambour-work, are 
among the prettiest mull squares for the neck. 








There are also very fine buff, pink, and li blue 
organdy squares with rose-buds printed on them, 
and their wide hem is neatly hem-stitched. Em- 
broidered muslin is pleated into shape as a stand- 
ing collar with curved fronts, and finished with a 
collarette to hold it in place. The plain linen 
bands worn outside the dress collar are some- 
times turned over about half an inch along the 
upper edge, and a fall of lace three inches wide 
is gathered to the turned-over edge, and droops 
from it. The standing English collars with turn- 
ed-over points in front have never gone entirely 
out of use, and are very generally worn since the 
warm weather set in. Lisse pleatings are now 
very full in cluster pleats made of a box pleat 
five or six folds deep, and falling outward ; a hem 
or narrow pointed edging of Valenciennes or point 
desprit lace is the pretty finish to these. Col- 
larettes of lace take the form of high ruffs, or 
else they are merely a row of lace turned down 
over ribbon to pass around the neck, and below 
this are two jabots side by side, giving a square 
effect. Others are arranged to fill in the square 
open neck of the dress. 

For information received thanks are dueMessrs. 
ARNOLD, ConstaB_e, & Co.; Lorp & Taytor; Arr- 
KEN, Son, & Co.; Stern Brorners; and Trrrany 
& Co. 





PERSONAL. 


A VALUABLE collection of books has been 


given to the Mechanics’ Library of Bangor, 
Maine, by Hon. HANNIBAL HAMLIN. 
—A native of Japan, Hipesaso Saze, who 


graduated at Cornell University last year, and 
married a young lady of Indianapolis, is now 
employed by the Japanese government in its 
agricultural department, with a salary of thir- 
teen thousand dollars, 

—One of the Apache chiefs captured by Gen- 
eral Crook, Loco, is the head of the royal fam- 
ily of MauGas CoLorapo. 


—The lieutenant in command of the Greeley 
Relief Expedition, Ernest A. GARrLINGTON, 
graduated from West Point in 1876, and has 


served in all the campaigns of the Seventh Cav- 
alry since then. 
—Among the speakers at the Decoration-day 


exercises at North Adams, Massachusetts, was 
HaRkY GARFIELD, of Williams College, eldest 


son of President GARFIELD. 

—The busband of MopseskKa, Count CHARLES 
BozentTa CHLAPOWSKI, was made an American 
citizen in San Francisco the other day. 

—On her birthday the Condessa de Barral e 
Pedra Branea, of Brazil, gave liberty to forty of 
her slaves, the last she owned, having then freed 
one hundred in all. 

Three gentlemen, one of them an American, 
have united to erect «a new memorial on Tom 
DIBDIN’S grave at Camden Town, which is now 
in a state of neglect, with the epitaph on it, 
‘Here, a sheer hulk, lies poor Tom Bowling 

—The sister of ex-Governor Sarroxrp, of Ari- 
zona, Dr. MARY SAFFORD, has taken two hun- 
dred acres of land in Florida, and intends to 
plant a colony and establish a sanitarium to at- 
tract invalids from all the States. 

—A dictionary of the Swatow dialect, the first 
work of its kind ever published, has been pre- 
pured by Miss A. W. Fre_pe, who has been a 
missionary to Swatow, China, for the past four 
years, and is at present visiting America. 

—That M. CeLestin Hipreavu, who died in 
Paris May 31, was shut out by his liberal ideas 
fiom the place in the French Academy to which 
he was so justly entitled by his admirable ar- 
cheological, historical, and educational works, 
proves that the same spirit still actuates the 
Forty Immortals which inspired the epigram- 
matic epitaph, 

“ Ci-git Piron, qui n‘était rien, 
Pas méme academicien.” 

M. Hippeau made many friends in this country 
on the occasion of his visit in 1868, when he was 
commissioned by the Ministry of Public Instrue- 
tion to examine the schools here. His volumi- 
nous report effected marked improvement in 
the French schools, and was followed by other 
works on public instruction in Russia, Sweden, 
and other countries, that on France winning 
last year the Péxeire prize of 10,000 franes. He 
was for thirty-six years a member of the French 
University, and was the intimate friend of the 
most distinguished littérateurs and savants of 
France. Notwithstanding his eighty vears, he 
retained his vigor to the last, leaving four works 
nearly completed at his death. 

—General JOSHUA BAKER, of Louisiana, who 
was on General JACKSON’S staff, is the oldest 
living graduate of the Military Academy of West 
Point. 

—Land worth twenty-five thonsand dollars, 
to be added to the Sea-side Park, has been viven 
by Mr. P. T. Barnum to Bridgeport, Connecti- 
cut, provided the town will at once spend nine 
hundred dollars upon it. 

—Mrs. Lucy Hooper says of Epwin Bootu 
that his youthful beauty, moditied now into a 
severer type, is undiminished by years, and that, 
surrounded by countless temptations, he has led 
a life as blameless and free from scandal as that 
of any innocent and high-minded woman. 

—Mr. Georee HENSCHEL is to sing before the 
Queen. 

—Mrs. STOWE 
chard Beach. 

—Mrs. Loutrss CHANDLER MOULTON was a 
guest at the Greek Play entertainment just given 
by Lady Freake at Cromwell House; among 
the other guests were Mr. GLADSTONE, M r. Rus- 
KIN, and Oscar WiLpg. The Prince of Wales 
looked in at one of the rehearsals. 

—Mrs. Lucy Strong, the wife of Mr. Henry 
BLACKWELL, is a graduate of Oberlin College, 
of the class of 1847. 

—Prerre Loriciarp js to present plaster 
casts of the Central American antiquities to the 
Smithsonian Institution of Washington. 

—BRIGNOLI has composed a march and a ser- 
enade in honor of Lord and Lady Lorne. 

—Mr. WiLLtAmM Astor is reported to have 
given Messrs. CRAMP & Son an order to build 
him the fastest steam-yacht in the world. 

—NILsson is said to treat her throat as ten- 
derly as «a baby; KeLioge never eats for some 
hours before singing, and does not venture out- 
doors for the same length of time; MiInnig 
Havuk goes to bed and remains for days in 
complete silence; Emma ABgBort hangs blankets 
at her doors and windows to exclude draughts ; 





EB spends the summer at Old Or- 


GERSTER wears & warm shawl in-doors all the 
time; Marie Roze trusts to luck, and takes no 
precautions. 

—Mr. and Mrs. F. Waters (Mrs. CLara 
ERSKINE ( ies ‘make the tirst stop in their 
tour round the world at the cattle ranch of Mr, 
Exskine CLEMENT, in the Pan-Handle, Texas, 
The wife of Mr. Exskine CLEMENT Is a grand- 
daughter of Joun Quincy ADAMS. 

— Miss Ke..oee has rented for the summer a 
place on the mountain-side in New Hartford, 
built by a Russian gentleman, and charmingly 
fitted up. 

—Sixty years ago Mr. Wayte MELVILLE, the 
father of the novelist, was captain of the Royal 
and Ancient Golf Club at St. Andrews, and has 
just accepted the position again. 

—Mr. Ruskin lately complimented M. Cugs- 
NEAU by saying, ‘*‘ You may take his judgments 
for my own; they are quite as carefal, and be- 
ing in French, the true language of criticism, 
they are nearly always better put.” 

—Loris MELIKOV, former Minister of the In- 
terior in Russia, and DeLtaNoy, at present Min- 
ister of Publie Instruction there, are grandechil- 
dren of the Armenian SHAFRAS who brought the 
Orloff diamond to Russia 

—The late Lady WALDEGRAVE a 
ing-room, 


dded a draw- 


dining-room, billiard-hall, and a doz- 
en bedrooms, on a floor above the level of the 
rest of the house, to Hoxace WALPOLge’s house 


at Strawberry Hill. The grounds consist main 
ly of a vast unbroken lawn like a mowing field. 
—For the fir 





st time since he started on his 
| Oriental journey, a year and a half ago, news has 
been received from Dr. OBERMEYER, Professor 


of Asiatic at the University of Vienna, He has 
been invited to visit Teheran by the Shah’s bro- 
ther, Prince ABBAS Mirza. 

—One of the Queen’s physicians, Dr, 
CuARK, discards all stimulants. 


ANDREW 


—The husband of Mrs. Harrison, the daugh- 
ter of CHarLes Kinasiey, has just been ap- 
pointed to the vicarage of Clovelly, in the dis 


trict made famous iv Westward Ho! and enthu 
siastically loved by the author of that book 

—ARCHIBALD Forbes says he never looked 
on a finer man than SKOBELOFF—a lofty fore- 
head, chestnut curls, clear blue eyes, straight 
, beautiful mouth, cleft chin; six feet high 
straight pine, square shoulders and deep 
chest, with a debonair fearlessness of bearing, 
he looked every inch a king. 
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—Mr. LABOUCHERE says that Mrs. Joun BiGr- 
Low, when her husband was Minister to France, 
was an ideal centre of American society, that 
sociability and cordiality abounded in her salon, 

} and there was not a trace of the rastouquerie 
now the plague of Paris. Mrs. BiggLow, he 
adds, was a Quakeress, and held to the simple 
ways of the Friends, and still kept the bloom 


and piquancy for which she was noted as Miss 
JENNY POULTENEY. 

-WHISTLEK has been awarded a medal 
Salon. Most of the French artists sell their 
medals, either from carelessness or an affected 
disdain. SARGENT is said to have sold the one 
given him for the ‘‘ El) Jaleo.’ 

A descendant of CotumBus, the Duke of Ve 
ragua, raises bulls for the bull-fighting amphi- 
theatres of Madrid and Seville. He looks like 
his famous ancestor, and is about forty 

—CARLo?rta, the ex-Eimpress of Mexico, is said 
to have recovered from her insanity. Her hair 
is entirely white. She spends much of her time 
in the study of music. 

—A bust of a lady of the time of Mary Queen 
of Scots, carved in ivory by Moreau VauTuier, 
is on exhibition in London, valued at twenty-five 
hundred dollars, and exquisitely modelled. The 
high ruff is of silver, to look like lace, and the 
pattern of the heavy silk brocade of the gown 
is laboriously wrou; ght in the ivory. The bust 
stands on a pedestal of Algerian onyx. Mr. 
VANDERBILT Owns works by the same artist. 

—The only woman in the country who is an 
assayer, and the principal of the Denver School 
of Mines, Mrs. Mary Krom, is making a tour of 
California. 

—A gold snuff-box, with a portrait of the Czar 
set in brilliants, has been received by Admiral 
BALDWIN, to mark the Czar’s appreciation of 
the courtesy of the United States in sending a 
special envoy to Moscow. 

—The first Spanish lady who has gained a de- 
gree in medicine and surgery is Dofa MARTINEA 
CASTELLO, lovely and learned. She has taken 
honors in Latin, hygiene, history, mathematics, 
and physiology, and was made a Bachelor of 
Arts in 1877. 

—Ropert SMALL, ex-Congressman, of South 
Carolina, retains such an affection for the family 
of his former owner in the days of slavery that, 


at the 


finding the widow in want, he took her to his 
own house, gave her his best rooms, sent her 
for her own private table the best the market 


afforded, placed his horses and carriages at her 
disposition, and never failed to address her deter- 
entially, as ifshe and not he conferred the favor 
—Dr. QUINLAN, of Dublin, has found the com- 
mon mullein, used in decoction, a valuable alle- 
viating reme dy in consumption, 
In 1840 it was stated by Harriet Marti 
NEAU that there were seven occupations open to 


women in Massachusetts; now there are two 
hundred and eighty-four, 
The finest spread at Harvard Class Day this 
year is given by some Japanese young men. 
—Mr. Lawrence Hutton, who has devoted 
much time and money to the collection of the 
bric-a-brae of the stage, bas lately taken to col- 


lecting death-masks, which give, it is said, such 
| & ghastly effect that a guest coming upon the 
room unaware might believe he had happened 
upon Blue-beard’s famous and forbidden apart- 
ment. 
-It has been shown by Professor Henry 
Mon TON, of the Stevens Institute of Technolo- 
y, New Jersey, that et slight expense electricity 
aia be used to propel street cars and run the 
most complicated machinery, by a simple cou- 
trivance which might exceed in value the in- 
vention of the telephone. 
—The son of Prince 
Cheltenham College 
perial pretender, 


NAPOLEON who enters 
is not the first royal or im- 
refug captive to enter 
English schools, the son of Tusovore of Abys- 
sinia, Prince ALEYMAYN, having been first re- 
ceived there by Dr. Jex-BLake, the Duke of 
Genoa having been under MarrHew ARNOLD, 
the King of Spain having been at Sandhurst, the 
son of NAPOLEON ITT. at Woolwich, Prince Has- 
SAN Of Egypt and Prince Soorcnat of Siam hav 
ing been at Oxford, and Don Jatim®&, the son of 
Don Car os, being now at the Jesuit college 
near Windsor. 
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Caamptry Dress.—Front. 
{For Back, see Fig. 11, on 
Double Page 


For description sce Sypplement. 


button-hole stitch 
ed edge are in blu y 
while the square in 
point de toile aud 
the point d’esprit 
filling ave in éeru. 


Letter Box. 

Figs. 1-4. | 
Tus pretty and 
convenient box is 
designed to be hung 
on the wall in the 
sitting-room or li 
brary, in order to 
hold letters that ac 
cumulate rapidly. 
Unanswered letters 
are kept in the 
box at the top, and 
those already an- 
swered are dropped 
through a slit in 
the bottom, and fall 
into the net below. 
A cigar box seven 
inches long, five 
inches wide, and 
three inches high 
serves as a founda- 
tion for the one il- 
lustrated. A slit 
five inches long 
and half an inch 
wide is cut in the 
bottom, and the in- 


side is lined with olive cotton satteen; the sat- 
teen is first pasted on stiff paper, which is then 
pasted into the box after the edges have been 
bound with a narrow strip of the same material. 
The outside is faced with écru Aida canvas, or- 
namented with embroidery in the 


in Figs, 2 and 3, 
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Fig. 1.—Drawn-wort Borper ror Linen 
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AND Linen Daesses. 


Embroidered Edging for 
Cotton and Linen 
Dresses. 

Tis edging for washing 
dresses is worked with Turkey 
red cotton in oveicast and but- 
ton-hole ‘stitch, with the lace 
stitches in the open figures 
darned in with white lace 
thread. 


Antique Lace for 
Tidies, ete. 

Tuts lace has a square-mesh- 
ed ground netted with écru 
flax thread, in which the pat- 
tern is darned partly in similar 
thread and partly in blue cot- 
ton. The small blocks at the 
top, the large wheels, and the 





Fig. 2—Desien ror Cover 
or Lerrer Box, Fa. 1 









Fig. 1.—Knirrep Rua.—[See Figs. 2 and 3 


HARPER'S BAZAR. 


PLaIn AnD PiLaw Scorcn Ginguam Daess.—Fronr. 
[For Back, see Page 437. ] 
For pattern and description see Supplement, No. V1., Figs, 27-33. 
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Antique Lace ror Tipiks, ETc. 


lid, and Fig. 3 that for the 
side, while for the front Fig. 
2 is shortened and repeated 
in the manner shown in the 
illustration. The cross stitch- 
es are worked in olive zephyr 
wool, and the Holbein-work 
surrounding them is executed 
in cardinal red embroidery 
silk. The net attached to the 
bottom is a round piece net- 
ted with écru macramé twine 
around a mesh an inch and 
a quarter in circumference. 
Fifty meshes are required for 
the foundation, and the work 
is carried to-a depth of forty- 
two rounds. At the bottom 
the meshes are gathered to- 
gether on a small padlock, 
which is concealed by a clus- 
ter of pompons. The front 
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MorrLtep Woo. Dress with Veivet 
Risson.—Back.—| For Front, see 
Fig. 1, on Front Page.] 


For description see Supplement. 


Vig. 8.—Wnrone Sipe or Knir- 
TING-Wonrk, Fic. 2. 


and sides of the 
net are ornament- 
ed with crochet ro- 
settes, one of which 
is shown in two- 
thirds the full size 
in Fig. 4, page 437. 
They are worked 
with olive zephyr 
wool on a small 
brass ring as a 
foundation ; in the 
first round twenty- 
eight double cro- 
chet are worked 
around the ring, 
and then closed 
with a slip stitch, 
and in the second, 
scallops composed 
of five chain stitch- 
es are worked at 
regular intervals. 
Long chain stitch- 
es in red silk are 
worked on the sur- 
face, and a brass 
button is placed 
over the opening 
atthe centre. The 
upper edge is fin- 
ished with a nar- 
row crochet border 
fastened down with 
red silk. The box 
is provided with a small brass lock on the 
front, and with eyes to hang it by at the back, 


Black Lace Ruche with Plastron. 

Tue ruche consists of black lace two inches 
and a half wide, arranged in triple box pleats, 
which are bound at the lower edge with ribbon 
that is covered with a row of similar lace and 
studded with jetted silk tassels. For the plas- 










Fig. 1.—Letrer Box. 
[See Fig. 2; and Figs. 
8 and ‘4, Page 437. 











Fig. 2.—Drawn-work Borner ror Linen 


; and Figs, 4 and 5, Page 487.] Covers aNnpD Tipies, 
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PLain AND Pratp Scorcn PRINTED For LARD Dress. fais Figs. 1 and 2.—Dress ror Girt rrom 3 To 7 Years 
Gincuam Dress.—Back. 3ack.—[ For Front, see Fig. oLD.—Back AND Front.—Cut Parrery, No. 3473 
[For Front, see Page 436.] 3, on Double Page. ] Price, 20 Cenrs. 
For pattern —_ de scription see For description see For pattern and description see Supplement, No. VII., Figs. 34-41 
Suppl., No. VL, Figs. 27-33, Supplement. 
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tron a yard and a quarter of lace Embroidered Watch 


Stand. 
Tne stand consists of a pol- 
ished brass frame supporting a 


seven inches wide is joined by 


Se 
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, soesee aecess, eeeseun' 
both the pleated ends to the rib- i Suceeens 
bon band, gathered at the round Fig. 4.—Desian vor Kyirrep Rvs, Fic. 1, ox Pacr 436 
lower end, and pleated up under - ; me 7 ; Pons - a 
a ribbon bow. A pointed piece Description of Symbols: @ Dark Brown; & Light Brown ; @ Dark 


: j t Blue; # Light Blue; 8 Maroon; & Dark Green; G Orange. 
of jet passementerie eleven inch- Ok 


shield that is faced with bronze 
plush, the whole resting on a 
block covered with similar plush 
The plush on the face of the 
shield is decorated with em- 
broidery, for which the full- 


es long and three inches wide at 


© 30K 
the top is set along each side, 
ee 

















Design Fiaure ror Linen TI- Fig. 5.—Derat. or Kxrrrixnc-Work ror Rue, Fie. 1, Pace 436. Fig. 4.~-Crocurt Rosette 
piEs.—Cross Stritrcn anv Hot- * ror Letter Box, Fie. 1 


BELN - Work. Pace 436.— 3 Size 
with a box-pleated piece of wide 
lace between the two. 


Key Basket. 
Tue basket is stained a light 
yellowish-brown, and draped with 


sized design is given in Fig. 26, Sup- 
plement. The rose-buds are executed 
in shades of pink silk, the forget-me- 
nots in blue, with French knots in 
yellow for the centres, and the leaves 
and stems in shades of olive green. 
a bias band of peacock blue plush, Wie. 6 otis Sox Ginn The back of the shield is faced with 
which is ornamented with an ap- or Lerrer Box, Fig. 1, P. 436, bronze satin, as is also the recep- . . 

Key Basxer, EmpromwrreD Watcn Sranp. 
For design see Supplement, No. V., Fig. 26. 























plied vine of light leather leaves, veined 
in peacock blue silk. A small mounted 
bird is fastened on each side below the 
handle, and a cluster of peacock blue 
silk pompons at each end. The handle 
is covered with plush and trimmed with 
similar pompons. A narrow scalloped 
edging in crochet of peacock blue wool 
is set around the inner edge. 


tacle for the chain behind it. A hook 
at the top holds the watch. 


Drawn-work Borders.—Figs 
1 and 2, 
See illustrations on page 436. 
TueEsE borders are used to ornament 
covers and tidies of linen canvas or of 


gs. 


coarse linen with even distinet threads 
that are easily counted. Fig. 1 is com- 
posed of five open spaces; for the mid- 
dle one of these fourteen lengthwise 
threads are removed, for the two on 


Design Figure for Linen Tidies. 

Tuts small square can be seattered 
evenly over a large surface, or used for 
corners and centres of smaller tidies and 
toilette covers, It is worked in crewel 
wool or silk in cross and Holbein stitch. 


Hin 





Piain anp Pram Woon Dress 
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- : nutet = 3ack.—| For Front, see Fig. 6, on 
CaSHMERE AND Satin MERVEILLEUVX <5 = ar ’ Double Page.|—Cur Parrern, No. 
Dress.—Back.—[For Front, see Fig. Fig. 1.—Biack Satin MeRvEILLEUX AND Fig. 2.—Corron Sarreen Dress wirn Vetver Rippon. 3472: Basque, Over-Skirt, and 


12, on Double Page. } Lace Dress. Bacx.—[For Front, see Fig. 4, on Double Page. } Skirt, 20 Cents BACH. 
For dcseription sce Supplement, For description see Supplement. For pattern and description see Suppl., No. IL, Figs. 6-15, For description see Supplement. 
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each side five, and for the one at the edge four. 
Three threads are left in the spaces between the 
openings, except for the narrowest, where there 
are only two. The edges are secured by even 
button-hole stitches worked with linen thread, 
and the loose threads are separated into even 
strands of six threads each by berring-boning on 
the spaces between as shown in the illustration. 
in Fig. 2 there are three wide open spaces, for 
each of which twelve threads are drawn out and 
nine threads are left in the intervals between, 
and on each side after an interval of three 
threads four more threads are drawn out, For 
the fastening along each edge a slanting stitch 
taken diagonally over three threads in height 
and three in width and a horizontal stitch catch- 
ing together the same three crosswise threads 
are worked alternately. On the close spaces of 
the border are double herring-bone seams, which 
are worked in two rows, the upper one taking up 
the strands that were passed over in the under 
row. A linen thread is run through the centre 
of each open space, separating the loose threads 
into even strands, that are crossed as shown in 
the illustration, by taking up each second strand 
on the needle before the preceding one and draw- 
ing it under the latter. 


Knitted Rug.—Figs. 1-5. 
See illustrations on pages 436 and 43%. 


Tur rug here illustrated is a knitted copy of a Smyr- 
ma rug. It is worked with gray merino wool, which 
forms the back or body of the rug, and with German- 
town wool of various colors, cut into short tufts, for 
the pile or face. Fig. 1 shows the rug in miniature, 
and Fig. 4 on page 437 gives the design in symbols, 
together with a list of the colors which the symbols 
represent. The details of the work are shown in Figs. 
2,8, and 5. For the sake of convenience tn working, 
the rug is divided crosswise and knitted in several 
etrips, which are carefully joined according to the en 
tern when they are all completed. The work is plain 
knitting in rows forward and back on coarse steel 
needles that are furnished with a knob at one end. 
Begin by preparing a quantity of the colored German- 
town wool, cutting it into short ends two inches long, 
To make them perfectly even this is done by winding 
them around a wooden rod, such as is shown in Fig. 5, 
and then cutting through along the hollowed side. As 
the hollow is there simply for convenience in cutting, 
any ordinary ruler of the required size will answer 
quite as well. Cast on the stitches with the gray 
merino wool, not more than forty-two, counting one 
stitch for each symbol of the design, and allowing an 
inch to turn in at the sides and ends. The tufts are 
worked in in each forward row as follows: * Knit the 
next atitch, take a tuft composed of ends of German- 
town wool of the color represented by the next sym- 
bol, and place it between the stitch just knitted and 
the next in the manner shown in Fig. 2 with the short- 
er end toward the front, then knit the next stitch, after 
which bring the back end to the front and hold it down 
with the thumb; continue to repeat from *. Two 
stitches with the two ends of one of the tufts thus in- 
serted represent two symbols of the design. The fol- 
lowing row is in plain knitting, and the two rows are 
repeated alternately throughout. 





THE CAPTAIN OF PLYMOUTH. 
By EDITH ROBINSON. 


N ILES STANDISH sat on the fence, wrapped 
in meditation. Life had of late been troub- 
lous with him; many things had conspired to make 
existence both a burden and a puzzle. He had 
known luxury and careful housing and the most 
punctilious attendance, and he had experienced 
poverty and starvation and cankering cate, whilst 
those who had once served him with eager hands 
passed without a glance or with words of contume- 
ly. He had been the chief of his race transplanted 
to the Western wilds. Chief was he still, but, 
alas! under what different circumstances from 
that hour when, amidst acclamation and heart-felt 
welcome, the colony—the first of all their race 
who had reached that spot — were received as 
honored guests. Yet luxurious warmth and bit- 
ter cold, flattery and contumely, plenty and star- 
vation, were but dim in the past now effaced by 
the awful Present. And yet in the midst of aston- 
ishment, horror, devouring care, there glowed a 
brightening ray of pride that he did not seek to 
conceal from himself, That morning, on visiting 
his Puritan household, he had found himself the 
unexpected father of sixty-seven children, 

It was at a military post in Montana, and Miles 
Standish was a fine young rooster — Plymouth 
Rock, pure breed. Two months before, Jack 
Dundas, the major’s son, had come to the station 
to spend his vacation, which had been lengthened 
by piecing at both ends. For weeks before he had 
dreamed and talked of this visit, and had been 
the envy of every boy at school, for was not he to 
travel all the way across the continent, to see the 
prairies and the buffaloes, and deer and mustangs, 
and, more than all, the Indians in all their glory? 
For the post at which Major Dundas was stationed 
was known to be two hundred and fifty miles 
from the railroad, was garrisoned by two full 
companies, and was the last fort on the frontier. 
There was hunting; real deer and buffaloes and 
bears to be shot—not musk-rats and birds, the ex- 
tent of the sport around the school—and fishing, 
and wild rides of miles over the prairies, And 
there was a possibility of killing a grizzly, of wear- 
ing his claws in a necklace proudly as ever Gre- 
cian hero wore his wreath of laurel, of “ greasing” 
the leader of a drove of magnificent wild horses 
for one’s very own, of lassoing a buffalo, and 
maybe—Jack’s heart beat high at the thought— 
of taking part in a real Indian fight. At the 
mere possibility of that last there was not a boy 
at school who would not have given all his hopes 
of scholastic glory to have changed places with 
Jack Dundas. 

Poor Jack! He could not bear to reveal the 
disappointment of which he was the victim as 
one by one his illusions were torn or faded away. 
To none of his fellows could he write the heart- 
breaking awakening from the beautiful dream. 

The fort was situated but a few miles from 
a town—a real town, with stores, a bank, two 
churches, and brick sidewalks. It was not the 
stockaded log building bristling with guns he had 
pictured. The station consisted of frame houses, 











painted white, with green blinds, mostly a story 
and a half in height. They were in the form of 
a hollow square, the officers’ quarters forming 
one side, the men’s the other, the store-houses at 
the end. There was no hunting to speak of, and 
no fishing nearer than ten miles, The table was 
not supplied with venison and buffalo steak, but 
consisted in great part of canned goods bought of 
the commissary. Then the officers did not dress 
like frontiersmen, with fringed petticoats, and 
belts stiff with revolvers and bowie-knives, like 
Cooper’s creations or the heroes on the covers of 
dime novels, but much like gentlemen in other 
parts of the world. Nobody seemed to want to 
fight, to have the least thirst for glory ; there was 
no one who kept a stick notched with the number 
of Indians he had killed, or who had sworn to 
devote his life to exterminating them. But per- 
haps, after all, the heaviest part of Jack’s disap- 
pointment was that everybody seemed to think 
he was a boy. He was nearly fourteen, and at 
that age, as is well known, he was competent to 
take the command of a fleet of a®my, to be cap- 
tain of a “topsail schooner of one hundred and 
sixty tons,” with a hundred lives dependent on 
him, to run a steam boat or engine, or perform 
feats of such heroic daring as would make one’s 
hair stand on end. It was all well enough at 
school, but here he did expect something differ- 
ent. To begin with, his father kissed him: to 
be sure, they had not met for five years, and Jack 
was inclined to excuse this want of tact, for he 
felt an unmanly desire to return the embrace, 
though there were two officers, the lieutenant and 
the doctor, looking on. He was introduced to 
Mrs. James, the captain’s wife, who would call 
him “dear,” and who amiably promised to “ look 
out for him.” Jack’s heart swelled with, wrath, 
and he made up his mind that when the Indians 
did make their attack Mrs. James would not be 
the lady he should rescue single-handed from a 
score of blood-thirsty savages. He was not to 
live with his father, or even to be at his father’s 
mess, but found himself disposed of at the cap- 
tain’s table with the “other children.” Yes, 
Jack actually overheard that. The captain had 
seven children, and they all fought, and their mo- 
ther placidly sat and smiled at them, and never 
made an effort to stop the wrangling. A West- 
ern station is a paradise for children. Mrs. James 
herself was a tranquil lady, whose “ constitutional 
grin” put Jack in constant fear that, like Alice's 
Cheshire cat, she was about to dissolve and leave 
the grin, 

They made him go to Sunday-school until that 
institution came to an untimely end by the chil- 
dren deciding that they had had enough of it, 
and so informing their elders. If thete Was one 
thing more than another that hurt Jack here, it 
was the sight of the doctor sitting on the fence 
with the lieutenant, and smiling as he went by. 
The doctor was a cynical young man with eye: 
glasses, and Jack always had an uncomfortable 
feeling in his presence that he was being thor- 
oughly understood to every corner and cranny. 
The ladies talked to him abottt school and lés- 
sons; he Was invited to a piénie With them and 
the children ; his father took im to the theatre 
when 4 travelling tompany came to the town; the 
men petted him; he had to dress as carefully 4s 
at school, and was not allowed to wear a réVélver 
or a bowie-knife; And there Was not a spark of 
glory, or 4 chance for him to distinguish himself, 
or a buffalo, or a real Indian. 

So one by one were his illusions dispelled. 
The droves of horses whose feader he was to cap- 
ture were owned by settlers, and it would have 
gone hard With anybody who had tried to lasso 
any of them, for out West the commandment 
reads, “‘ Thou shalt not steal—horses.” Buffaloes 
underwent transformation into cattle, for most of 
the people about were engaged in stock-raising, 
from Mike Sweeny, who had come to the valley 
ten years before a common laborer, atid Who was 
now, through sheer hatd Work and close atten- 
tion to business, the richest man in the State, to 
two elegant youths from an Eastern city who 
Spent their winters in their native town, leaving 
their cattle pretty much to themselves ted: 
while. They were losing motey faster than they 
would ever make it, likewise all the funds their 
fathers or too-confiding friends would advance to 
them. And they said there was no money in the 
thing—to themselves; but to their friends and 
relatives they expatiated on the splendid thing 
they were making out of it. There are two te- 
markable facts in the unknown=to those at home 
—progress of those smitten with the éattle-rdising 
fever: ene is, they ate always making money ; 
the other, nobody ever sees the cash. 

Grizzly bears were as rare as in the streets of 
a city; and as for Indians, the only one Jack had 
seen was one who frequented the fort, but who 
appeared to have abandoned the scalping for the 
moccasin business. He was called Zanoni, which 
was not his name, but was something like it, 
and had been bestowed on him by some officer, 
impatient of the unpronounceable title by which 
his godfathers knew him. He did not count for 
much, but, on the principle of the half-loaf, Jack 
had eagerly made friends with him, trying to 
shut his eyes to his somewhat obvious faults; 
for though grizzlies, wild horses, buffaloes, and 
the antelope might be proved to be vain and hol- 
low delusions, he could not, would not, abandon 
his belief in the red-skin. His progress in this 
friendship was somewhat difficult, for the Indi- 
an’s vocabulary consisted chiefly of grants—Jack 
tried to think this the true Indian reticence—and 
a mixture of Indian, bad English, and worse Ger- 
man and Irish. Tobacco was his delight, whis- 
key his failing, eating his chief occupation, the 
officers even asserting he ate the tin cans that 
abounded in all the refuse heaps. He may have 
been a degenerate scion of his race; and when a 
suspicion would dart across Jack’s mind, to be 
instantly banished, that his Indian friend was not 
all a noble-minded individual of any race should 
be, it was followed by the cheering reflection that, 








even if he were this, still he need not be the rep- 
resentative of his people. 

And through it all the doctor looked at him 
through his glasses and smiled. 

After the first novelty had worn off, it was 
even actually dull. Dull, and in the Far West! 
Jack felt there were many things converning 
which he could enlighten his friends. Not that 
he ever should, The air of mystery with which 
he intended to envelop his Western sojourn 
might be supposed to hide any amount of wild 
adventure and bloodshed ; but reveal the morti- 
fication and disappointment of which he had been 
the victim ?—never ! 

It was only another wrench from his illusions 
when he took to raising chickens—an occupation 
in which, sooner or later, every woman at a West- 
ern station develops an interest. It is partly in 
the air, partly for an oécupation, partly because 
eggs aré Very dear, averaging seventy-five cents 
and often reaching a dollar and a half a dozen, 
Jack did not exactly demean himself by going 
directly into trade, which would have been Her- 
cules at the distaff again, or Buffalo Bill behind 
the counter, or as though Napoleon, to while away 
the long hours at St. Helena, had taken to knit- 
ting. He went into partnership with Joe Myers, 
the sergeant’s son, a heavy German youth a year 
or two older than himself. Jack supplied the 
capital in the form of an importation from eivil- 
ized parts of a Plymouth Rock rooster and eight 
hens. With eggs at a dollar and a quarter a 
dozen, wealth, if not glory, might be. his, Joe 
was to supply the labor. But, like other combj- 
nations of this sort that, have betn Heidrd of, 
Capital wished all the profit, and was not disposed 
to part with much in the way of wages, while La- 
bor did not want to work, but grumbled because 
he did not get rich forthwith, with the result of 
neglecting the business to such a degree that 
Capital felt called upon to remonstrate, where- 
upon Labor struck—with such precision that 
Capital went home with a black eye. 

After that Miles Standish and his household 
had it pretty much their own way, and were the 
sause of much strife and ill feeling, chickens and 
children being the two chief causes of warfare 
at the Western posts. They scratched up the 
vegetables the men were raising, congregated on 
the “lawn” that was the pride of the colonel’s 
wife, and dug and scratched till it was ruined; 
pecked furiously at any child who, in the spirit 
of investigation, Ventured to touch them; were 
always tinder-foot, always flying out at one from 
unexpected places, always elucking and trowing 
at untimely hous, 48 thotigh they had not vet 
feediiciled theiiiselves to the difference in time, 
and with true Puritan spirit clung blindly and 
immovably to their belief, with cunning that 
defied every effort to capture them: throve and 
grew fat, and laid eg#s in sécéret places, till one 
mortiing Rose and Mehitable and Deborah and 
Hepzibah and Priseilla and Hannah and Judiih 
and Mrs. Governor Bradférd walked proudly forth 
followed by a brood pf dbwny little yellow balls. 

The firm had another quarrel, over this inex. 
pected behavior, as té. how their Property was td 
be divided, but, the difficulty was solved by the 
stock itself. The ehickens afforded a beautiful 
exatiple of heredity. They too disregarded dif 
ference in longitude, and persisted in clucking 
and crowing and sallying forth in quest of break- 
fast at two o'clock in the morning, while by the 
time the men were at leisure in the afternoon 
they had vanished, and visions of roast chicken, 
stews, and pies remained visions, 

Glory, eggs, and live stock each had failed in 
turn, and it seemed as though Jack would return 
to civilisation a disappointed tid, whieti otie 
day the news arrived at the post that a band of 
Nez-Percés, thotigh ordinarily friendly, were or 
the war-path. It was feported that two inien #n- 
faded in dattle-raising, and a settler with his 
wife and two children, had been murdered. It 
would seem harsh to say that Jack was delight- 
ed, but it certainly did savor delightfully of the 
heroic age of Western life. The batrid was said 
to be five hundred strorigy atid was trraged by 
One of their tribe having been hung. Thete vere 
not more than a hundred at the fort, and it was 
not especially well adapted for defetise. But 
the garrison, lulled to careless peave, as it séem- 
ed to Jack, went on its daily way without paying 
much attention to these rumors. The Officers 
chatted and smoked and idled, with now and 
then a shooting party to the bills. The ladies 
gossiped and quarrelled, and got iip a picnic, 
which was a failure, and which afforded a 
month’s conversation for the two factions into 
which the feminine element was divided. Jack 
was at this entertainment. He went in the am- 
bulance with the ladies and children. Festivi- 
ties of this sort were rare, and the colonel’s wife 
was a brave woman to attempt it, for, from lack 
of practice, it may be, the bidden guests stood 
stiffly about, like children before the ice is bro- 
ken at a party, till the doctor, with his usual 
amused look, mounted the steps of the ambu- 
lance, and announced in a loud voice, ‘ The pic- 
nie has begun,” which naturally threw cold wa- 
ter on the whole affair, and made the colonel’s 
wife his enemy for life. The men went about 
their duties, hunted for the chickens—for that 
was now one of their recognized amusements, 
though the search was rarely crowned with suc- 
cess, for with wits sharpened in their incessant 
struggle for existence, the whole brood displayed 
rare cunning in evading capture; they drilled 
and smoked, chatted, cleaned their guns, and 
cared for the horses, humming cheerily one of 
the verses which tradition in the ranks had fitted 
to the music of the different bugle calls. 


“We'll take a piece of pork, 
And we'll stick it on a fork, 
And we'll give it to a curly headed 
Jew, Jew, Jew.” 
That was the gem composed for the dinner call. 
Jack wondered at the general indifference, and 
ventured once to ask his father if there was any 








danger. The major was busy preparing a may- 
onnaise for the mess, in the preparation of which 
he excelled, and which the Chinese cook was nev- 
er allowed to attempt, so it may have been owing 
to the interruption that he replied 86 hastily. 

“Danger? Of course not. They get up that 
story every three months. Fool question, Jack,” 
dnd proceeded to turn otit the lobster, which, 
though distinguished by a roseate hue througli- 
out, yet had the advantage over one fresh from 
its element in that it did not look like a Miocene 
cockroach. 

Jack did not like to have that favorite Western 
phrase, “ fool question,” applied to his interroga- 
tions, nor did he like to be laughed at, and he 
was almost certain, from the look in the doctor’s 
eyeglisse8—the eyeglasses themselves seemec 
endowed with an individual life—that his father 
had told his fears to the mess. 

But Jack’s turn to laugh was coming. He 
could gratify his thirst for glory; could tell such 
a tale to his school-fellows as would make him a 
hero before whom the glories of Kit Carson him- 
self should fade ; would show Mrs. James he was 
not an “interesting little boy,” and—possibly the 
sweetest thought of all—would convince that 
hateful doctor he was not to be laughed at. For 
the peace was but the quiet before the storm, 
Lisbon before the earthquake, Pompeii before 
the irruption. 

Jack was crossing the yard one morning on 
his way to the doctor's office. That was another 
thing for which he hated Mrs. James; for one or 
another. bf Her seven children was constantl¥ 
falling ill with some imaginary malady, and she 
was forever sending him for the doctor; and 
somehow Jack always felt as though he was the 
responsible party when the young man looked up 
at him, and he caught that provoking twinkle 
behind the glasses. 

He met Zanoni, and the Indian beckoned to 
him in a mysterious fashion; there was no one 
else in the yard within hearing at the time. 
Jack’s heart rose into his throat; he felt, as one 
does sometimes divine, in some mysterious fash- 
ion, what was coming. Mrs. James and the dan- 
gerous case—that might be scarlet fever, but was 
more likely to prove overeating—were forgotten, 
as he followed Zanoni round the corner of the 
stables. There the Indian stopped, looked ear: 
testly and seriously at the boy, and finally said, 
“Me lub you; me tell you etwas.” 

Jack nodded. He was too full to speak. His 
atteritions, then, had not been thrown away; the 
ground had been tnpromising, but it had not 
been barren. The pennies and tobacco he had 
lavished on his savage friend had won the heart 
beating so warmly beneath its covering of proud 
reserve. 

* Had Injun—-kommen—beyant,” he nodded to 
an indefinite part of the compass. Jack waited 
breathless. ‘“ Kommen here,” 

“ Go on, go on.” 

“KY 

Jack nearly fell over. Zanoni had given the 
inforniatidn in a hissing whisper; the thought 
flitted thrdugh the boy’s mind that maybe, dftet 
all, it was inglorious peace. 

“Take away some. Big, klein. 
Hininier nielir.” 

Zanoni made some mysterious gestures that 
made Jack consider for a moment whether it 
would not be best to convey the information to 
the Colonel. 

* How many ?” 

“Hundert, eight, six.” As a mathematician 
Zanoni was unreliable. He was gesticulating 
wildly with both hands. “Kill. Takeaway. Nie- 
inatid care. Injun know. White man sleep, sleep. 
Come bime-by, two, free, sixteen clock. Light um 
fire bime-by, take stick—” Jack's blood ran cold. 
Fervent as was his gratitude to his friend, the 
thought crossed his miind that there was more 
of exultation, of pleasurable excitement in the 
“Ugh!” that was given to finish the picture than 
of horror or regret. 

* Bad Injun. Me goot Injun. Me lub you.” 

“Ts it to-night?’ Jack’s voice was low, and 
his legs a trifle shaky. 

Zanoni nodded. 

“ You're a good fellow, and here’s my hand. I 
tinderstand all about it, and we'll be ready for 
them.” 3 

Zationi looked at the proffered hand in a sad- 
dened way that Jack interpreted as high-minded 
regret at having betrayed his comrades, till he 
was undeceived by the Indian saying, briefly, 
“Me lub backy.” 

Jack was disappointed, but emptied his pock- 
ets; there was over a dollar. The doctor and 
scarlet fever were forgotten; Mrs, James might 
watch till the patient recovered of hiitself, The 
germ of a wild but brilliant idea was in daek's 
mind, and solitude was essential to work it out. 

That afternoon two of the men were cleaning 
the armory. Jack was there, apparently idling, 
but in the’course of the half-hour he contrived, un- 
perceived, to slip the fastening of the window on 
the northwest side, that opened into a kind of lit- 
tle court formed by the angle of another house. 
Between six and seven, as it was growing dark, 
and everybody was at supper, he slipped in 
through this window, and was busy in the room 
for nearly an hour. 

He was so excited that half a dozen times dur- 
ing the evening he was on the point of betraying 
himself; by some queer contradiction he wanted 
to tell, even while it was his firm desire and in- 
tention to keep his secret inviolate, and at last 
went to bed through a growing conviction that if 
he staid another moment, he should have to tell, 
whether or no, by the same irresistible impulse 
that governed the Ancient Mariner. 

He undressed and went to bed, intending to lie 
awake till midnight, but, to his disgust, soon found 
himself growing as sleepy as though it were an 
ordinary night and he an ordinary boy. Cold 
water, walking up and down the room, pinching 
himself, even sitting astride the bed rail, were 
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alike ineffectual, and at last. he dropped into 
baimy slumber, as though he were in bed instead 
of bolt-upright in a cane-bottomed chair. 

However, by that internal mechanism by which 
we can wake ourselves to the minute by hav- 
ing fixed our minds earnestly on the time, he 
awoke just as the clock was striking twelve. 
He had felt obliged to undress himself, as Mrs. 
James had a bad habit of coming to his room 
the last thing to see if he were all right, and 
it might have excited question to have found 
him in boots and trousers. With only his shirt, 
tucked into his leathern belt, trousers, and moc- 
casins on his feet, he stole softly down the stairs, 
out the front door, and into the silent yard. 

Everything was quiet. Everybody was abed 
and sound asleep. It is never pleasant to be the 
only waking creature about, and Jack’s heart did 
beat with a sensation that was not all the thought 
of his —— or the night’s work he might not, 
after all, be able to prevent. Keeping “well in 
the er de of the houses—there was a crescent 
moon faintly lighting the place—he came to the 
last house, and looked carefully about him ; then, 
his moccasined feet making no sound, reconnoi- 
tred some little distance on the outside of the 
buildings. No one in sight as yet ; no sound. 

Jack was sufficiently well acquainted with In- 
dian warfare to be aware that the usual time for 
a night attack was at two or three in the morn- 
ing, just when people are sleeping their soundest ; 
so be made up his mind that he would have to 
wait for an hour at least behind the long wood- 
pile where he had concealed himself. He would 
have preferred a stump, of course, as being a 
more conventional hiding-place, but there was 
none in the neighborhood. It was a chilly night, 
and it was not long before he thought regretfully 
of his overcoat, though not for worlds would he 
have clad himself in that unheroic garment. 

It was a very long hour, but at the end of it 
he roused himself from an abstruse calculation 
of how long the wood-pile was likely to last if 
each man used two logs a day—for sleep pursued 
him even here—at the sudden appearance of a 
figure a dozen rods from him. 

He had not perceived it till then. It had ap- 
parently risen from the earth. He rubbed his 
eyes to make sure it was no mistake, though his 
rapidly beating heart, and the hand whose tremor 
was not all cold, testified to his own convie- 
tion of its reality. Then, a few yards behind, 
another, 


There was no mistaking the figures, secant 
though the light was. They were Indians be- 


vond question, 
the waving pr 
once, at 


coming in cautious file through 
irie grass, pausing now and again, 
some noise that Jack’s own strained 
ears could not detect, disappearing as they had 
risen, to rise again presently and keep on in their 
slow, sinuous path. 

Keeping in the shadow of the wood-pile, then 
in the shelter of the houses, with quick feet, prac- 
ticed in many a game, Jack ran noiselessly along, 
his mind occupied, meanwhile, not at all with his 
heroic night’s work, but with the !ast time he had 
so exerted his running powers in a stunning game 
of Hare and Hounds. And Tommy Alston had 
said he had not scattered the scent properly 
Tommy was a jack, anyway. 

He reached the armory, 
drew himself up to the sill, and dropped softly 
into the Everything was still. No one 
dreamed of the danger, On him depended over 
a hundred lives—brave men, women, and chil- 
dren 

The post, despite its being devoted to the art 
of war, was much like peaceful communities, and 
slept soundly, nor did wake in a more intel 
ligent mood when there suddenly sounded on the 
stillness, 

“ Bang, bang, bang, bang, bang, bang, bang 

Seven shots fired in rapid succession. 

Lights flashed ; voices shouted, “* Who’s there ?” 
“What's that ?” women screamed, and said, “ Do 
you hear that?” windows were flung open. “Alto- 
gether the sensation was as great as in a quiet 
country village. 

“ Bang, bang, bang, bang.” 

Were ever matches so difficult to find ? 
ever furniture so ubiquitous? while the Boston 
rocking-chair, that every house boasted, seemed 
to fairly bristle with rockers, and every individ- 
ual child set up its own private and especial how], 
and some of the ladies screamed * Fire!” and 
most besought their husbands to tell them what 
the matter was, and insisted they should not stir 
a step outside the house, and the colonel’s wife 
had hysterics, and the firing kept on in single 
shots, shots rapidly in succession, too rapidly for 
a single gun; one would have thought that half 
the garrison were awake, and so employing them- 
selves. 

At last everybody—the married men last—had 
struggled into the clothes that were handiest, and 
rushed to the yard, and then all at once the firing 
ceased as suddenly as it had begun. 

The colonel was arrayed in trousers and ulster, 
with his cap and tall boots, but with his night- 
shirt protruding in the places where he had but- 
toned it up wrong, having given the buttons 
precedence, apparently on the principle of “ the 
last shall be first and the first last.” The major 
had on his chapeau, with its feather drooping 
into his eye, whence every now and then he fran- 
tically ejected it; as he could not find his coat, 
he had caught up the first covering at hand, and 
a bear-skin rug enveloped his shoulders. The 
doctor was dressed properly, and appeared with 
his hands in his pockets and his glasses on; per- 
haps he had been up with a patient; perhaps he 
was not a man to be easily startled. It was a 
scene of military undress uniform. To finish the 
spectacle, Miles Standish and his family, fright- 
ened out of their wits, and their usual shrewd 
thought for their own safety forgotten, were un- 
der everybody's feet, clucking and crowing fran- 
tically, while the bugler, feeling called upon to 
do something in his line, set up a spasmodic toot- 
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ing that he meant to be reveille, but in his con- 
fusion of mind kept on sounding the sick call, 


“Come, all ye sick and lazy—” 


“What’s this ?—what’s this ?” said the colonel, 
for in the hubbub of exclamation and question 
there were approaching the excited groups two 
men, each grasping an unresisting captive by his 
collar, half leading, half dragging them along. 

“What have you there, sergeant? what does 
all this mean ?” 

“Injun, sir.’ The sergeant saluted calmly. 
Tornadoes and earthquakes could not have upset 
his Teutonic ealin. 

“Who fired?” It was a chorus this time. If 
they were all to be court-martialed for it, they 
would have to interrupt the colonel to ask that. 

“T know not.” 

“What are you doing at this hour?” It was a 
relief to find somebody to scold. Hysteries are 
as trving to the nerves of the spectator as to the 
patient—when the former is of the masculine 
gender. “What do you mean, sir, by making 
this disturbance! How dare you get us all out of 
our beds and frighten the women half to death ! 
I have a great mind to—to—” 

“T make no disturbance, 
not fire them.” 

“Why don’t you tell, then? 

I'll put you under arrest.” 

The sergeant saluted again. the colonel 
had said, “ We will proceed to chop your head 
off,” he would still have saluted and answered, 
unmoved, * Yes, sir.” 

“ We wake to get the Injuns, Joe and me. We 
get them.’ The two captors displayed their un- 
resisting prisoners much as a cat shakes out a 
mouse. “It was Zanoni told mein son for five- 
and-.wenty cents. They come to steal his schick- 
ens.’ 

And that was what Jack Dundas beard as he 
stood on the edge of the group, ready to bid them 
be up and armed, to tell them, simply and mod- 
estly, how, single-handed, he bad by strategy saved 
them all from a terrible death, or a fate worse 
than death, 

Literally it was the most dreadful moment of 
his life. Perhaps never again would he expe- 
rience the hopeless shame and anguish and sick 
ening expectation of that moment. It may be 
(so keenly do boys feel) that not even the crim- 
inal on the scaffold as he waits for the descend- 
ing stroke suffered as Jack did at that mo 
ment. It was such a downfall! And though 
nothing worse than scolding and punishment and 
ridicule could await him, is there anything worse 
than ridicule to a boy of fourteen? And Jack 
honestly believed in his grand purpose ! 
And yet, curiously, the predominant feeling seem- 
ed to be vexation that Joe should have got his in- 
formation cheaper than he had. 

Then came a flash of hope; no one knew Sut 
his hope and his gentle withdrawal from the 
group, preparatory to slipping into the house, 
were alike cut short by the heavy tones of his 
late partner, saying : 

‘It was Jack Dundas. We saw him, father 
and me. He got into the armory this afternoon 
[ peeped there, and IL saw him load up a lot of 
guns.” 

It may have been that the hardest thing of all 
to bear in the storm of anger, reproach, scold- 
ing, threats, was Mrs. James with the smile: 

* There ! there ! finish scolding him in the morn- 
ing. The child will get his death of cold if he 
stays out any longer in the night air, Go to bed 
this minute, Jack.” 

Jack went. The remainder of that 
had no difficulty in keeping awake. 

By the morning the wrath of the colonel and 
officers had sufficiently cooled to allow their leav- 
ing farther discipline to parental hands. Jack 
was summoned to an interview with Major Dun- 
das at an early hour; he bore both scolding and 
thrashing in grim silence, sustained by one sweet 
thought—“ Nobody guesses.” 

It being an ill wind that blows no one good, 
the men had reaped a rich harvest in the way of 
chickens ; for it had been just at the rising hour 
of the deluded Puritan colony, and scarce a pot 
that day was without its fowl. Even Rose and 
Hannah sizzled comfortably away in ovens, and 
Priscilia, boiled and fried, afforded infinite satis- 
faction as a fricassee. Berefi, Miles Standish 
stalked about in gloomy silence ; for the only one 
that had escaped the ruthless captor was Mrs. 
Governor Bradford, and she, with a wild farewell 
sereech, bad sailed out on the prairie, there per- 
chance to become the founder of a new Puritan 
race that should persist in disregarding longitude. 

Jack met the colonel—the individual who was 
to have addressed him with: “ My brave boy, you 
have saved our lives, and lives dearer to us than 
our own. Rest assured it shall not be forgotten, 
though I know the highest reward you can re- 
ceive is your own proud consciousness of your 
glorious deed. Modest as brave, I see the blush 
rise to your cheek. Take my hand—it is I who 
am honored in the grasp—and remember whilst 
I live you never lack a friend.” 

What the aforesaid individual did say, though, 
with a heavy frown, and with unmistakable an- 
ger in his tones, was: “‘ Well, young man, I hope 
your father has given you one good lesson. If 
you were in the regiment you should be court- 
martialed out of it for this, and I should enjoy 
doing it. A military station isn’t the place for 
impudent, good-for-nothing boys to play their 
pranks at, and of all stupid things, a stupid prac- 
tical joke is the stupidest.” 

Jack hung his head. One part of the vision 
was realized. The blush did mantle his cheek. 
Yet, better be rated for a stupid piece of mis- 
chief : he hugged that precious thought to himself. 

“Fun, wasn’t it?” sneered Joe. “ Want to 
try another fight ?” 

Jack did dreadfully, but as Joe was a head tall- 
er, and heavy in proportion, he judged it best to 
restrain such longing. 
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“There is not enough for 
that’s the trouble,” growled Captain James, who 
hated children. “A boy ought to be hard at 
work to keep him out of mischief. It was a piece 
of tomfoolery that deserves the soundest thrash- 
ing ever a boy had. It’s a wonder I haven't my 
death of cold.” 

Even in all this adverse public opinion—nay, 
in its very violence—Jack extracted the drop of 
honey: there was not a soul that knew, that had 
guessed his horrible blunder. As long as that 
awful secret was his own he could live, life was 
not all bitterness and gall, and a little of the 
heavy load on his heart lifted as he dwelt re-as 
suringly on that fact. 

Alas! alas! 

‘ Jack,” said the doctor, gravely, but with a 
detestable twinkle in his eyes, “ Mark Twain is a 
better authority on the Indian question than J 
Fenimore Cooper.” 

“Jack,” said the 
you start for the East 

“ Yes, sir,” said Jack, meekly but gladly. 
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major, 


sternly, “ to-morrow 





QUEER EXCUSES. 
| rw people, when found fault with, seem to 
j forget the adage, ** Any excuse is better than 
vou do not drive faster, I 
will give you no pourboire,” said a French gen- 
tleman. “TIT have already run over two persons, 
and monsieur is not yet satisfied,” was the un- 
expected reply. An equally ready excuse was 
made by another driver in Paris for wot running 
over a foot-passenger. The horse was just about 

knock down a lady, when the cabby, by a 
superhuman effort, reined the animal in, check- 
ing it so sharply that it reared up on its haunch- 
es. “Bravo, coachee! nobly done!” exclaimed 
a spectator. “I wouldn’t have upset her for the 
world,” replied the coachman ; “she would have 
been my thirteenth this month, and thirteen is 
always an unlucky number.” 

The other day a Paris lady abruptly entered 
her kitchen, and saw the 
soup with a She said to her, 
= Francoise, I expressly forbade you to use the 
silver in the kitchen.” “* But, madame, the spoon 
was dirty.” 


none.” “Cabby, if 


cook skimming the 


silver spoon 


“This is the sixth time that you have been 
here without saying a word about the money you 
owe me, monsieur,” said the mistress of a Mar 


seilles cigar shop to a young Bohemian journ: al 


ist: “what aim I to understand by it?” “Ah, 
madame,” said the clever journalist, “ when one 
sees you, one forgets everything!’ <A_ pretty 


enough compliment, it is true, but a peculiar de- 
fense for running into debt. 

Most youngsters from 
fertile in inventing excuses. “ Why, 
you are smoking!” exclaimed an amazed mother, 
who came upon her little son as he was puffing 
away atacigar. ‘“ N—no, ma; I am only keep- 
ing it lighted for another boy.”—* Did vou break 
that window, said a grocer, catching hold 
of the fleeing urchin. “ Yes, sir ‘What do 
you mean by running off in this manner?” 
* Please, sir, I was running home to get the 
I was afraid if I didn’t run home quick 
I might forget,” was the instant explanation.—It 


constant practice get 


Georgie, 


boy?” 


money, 


must have been an Irish boy who wrote in a 
postscript: “Dear father, forgive these large 
blots on my letter, but they came while the letter 


was passing through the post. I write this for 
fear you should think L made them myself.”—At 
a juvenile party a young gentleman about eight 
years old kept himself aloof from the rest of the 
company. The lady of the house called to him: 
“Come and play or dance, my dear; 
of these pretty girls for your wife.” “ Not like- 
ly,” cried the young cynic; “no wife for me. Do 
you think I want to be worried out of my life, 
like poor papa ?” 

An equally pertinent reason for remaining 
single was given by a young lady of twenty, whose 
friends tried to persuade her to wed a man of 
fifty. “ He was neither one thing nor the other,” 
she said—‘ too old for a husband, and too young 
to hold any hope of immediate widowhood.” 

In a case before the magistrates in which 
man was charged with threatening his wife with 
a carving-knife, the defendant, to the amusement 
of the court, said “he ought to have taken the 
advice given by old Weller—‘to beware of the 
vidders.’ That was all he had to say in his de- 
fense.” He was reminded by the bench that 
his recollection of that advice would not avail 
him much if he broke the law by threatening his 
wife, and he was bound over to keep the peace. 

Intoxication is often pleaded by prisoners in 
their defense, coupled at times with very odd ex- 
cuses. An Irishman not long since was sum- 
moned before a bench of county magistrates for 
being drunk and disorderly. “Do you know 
what brought you here?” was the question put 
to him. ‘Faix, yer honor, two policemen,” re- 
plied the prisoner.. “Had not drink something 
to do with bringing you here?” said the magis- 
trate, frowning. ‘‘Sortinly,” answered Paddy, 
unabashed ; “they were both drunk.” 

Legal annals could furnish many instances of 
quite as queer excuses pleaded by the accused as 
the following. The widow of a French chemist, 
famous for his researches in toxicology, was on 
trial for poisoning her husband. It was proved 
that arsenic was the medium employed. “ Why 
did you use that poison?” asked the presiding 
magistrate. ‘“ Because,” sobbed the fair culprit, 
“it was the one he liked best.” 

A man accused of appropriating a pair of boots 
explained that “his intentions were far from 
stealing them. The reason he continued wearing 
them was that he had not enough money to buy 
another pair; and when he had drawn his next 
wages he would most certainly have bought a 
new pair, and taken them back.” This defense 
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was com- 











was not considered satisfactory, and he 
| mitted for trial. 
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ANSWERS T0 CORRESPONDENTS. 


ADRIENNE.—Baskets of 





flowers and small inexpen- 

sive fans or bonbonniéres are very acceptable favors. 
A. H. M.—The plaid nainsook dress for a girl of 
thirteen should bave a belted waist with a square 
yoke, and a pleated frill below the belt; button this 


behind. The skirt should have 
and a round apron over-skirt. 
have a box-pleated skirt, 
hips, and a plain basque, 
ming, 


two gathered ruffles 
For the green flannel 
with a scarf drapery on the 
with soutache braid trim- 





-Your changeable silk will male a stylish 
skirt with a blue cashmere basque and drapery. Very 
gay grenadines will be worn this summer, and yours 
ould be used now. Your suggestion about the gren- 
adine dress is good. The twilled silk Surahs or the 
India silks of quiet colors make pretty dresses trimmed 
with white Oriental or else black French lace. They 
should be dressily but simply made. 

Morurer Dor.—Read Bazar No. 16, Vol. 
—Faull round skirts will be 
dresses. Make your line 
waist, apron over-ekirt, and two gathered 
edged with open Hamburg-work. The white and 
black lawn should have a pleated skirt with the upper 
part covered with drapery that has the stripes around 
the hips, and falls behind in two loops and two ends. 
Gathered or pleated ruffles of this lawn shonid trim 
the plain round basque, or the short Marie Antoinette 
polonaise, 

H. H. L.—Make one of your mull dresses with a 
Marie Antoinette fichu, round surplice, or belted waist, 
and flounced skirt, trimmed with Oriental lace. Fo t 
the second have a Wattean polonaise bunched up hig 
with a pleated skirt, and use both lace and embroidery, 
with also pale pink and rose ribbon. For the dotted 
muslin have a plain pointed basque, a cook's square 
epron, and from two to four flonnces acroas the back. 
Edge basque, apron, and flounces with embroidery, and 
put yellow velvet bows down each side of the apron, 
on the basque at the throat, and on the tournure, and 
also on each cuff. 

M. E. Z.—Put a vest of yellow silk or Surah in the 
b lac k basque, and nearly cover it with some frills of 
black French lace. Then have a yellow standing col- 
lar and square cuffs, with lace gathered on them. The 
basque should be plain, the skirt in wide box-pleats, 
and the apron over-skirt should be looped each side 
by a bow of yellow silk and black lace loops, Put yel- 
low cockscomb bows on the hat, and have no strings. 
Daisies inside the brim on aye llow lining will be pretty. 
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Rvstrio.—Don't have your white bnntingdyed. Have 
it cleaned instead, and wear it as it is, with some ve 
vet ribbon rows on the skirt, and bows of the same on 
the over-skirt and flounces 

Two Vitiuace Girets.—Have your pretty blue silk 
cleaned—not dyed and nse it for a skirt with a blue 
Surah or nuns’ veili polonaise in bouffant Marie 
Antoinette style. Make a basque and drapery of the 
figured satteen over a plain pleated satteen skirt, 


trimmed with ecru ¢ 
hat in poke shape, 
color suited to the 
gloves will be 


Have a roug 
toreador 


mbroidery h straw 
or the large turbans of a 
dress. Ecru thread mousquetaire 
worn with various summer dresses, 
Constant Reaper.—For pattern and illustrat 
a foundation skirt with springs or whale 
the back see Bazar No. 13, Vol. XV 
*. B. M.—Read about 
No. 14, Vol. XVI. I 
tan-colored gloves are 
use white for these art 
Op Sunsoriner. 
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skirt for your daughter's black silk dress, with length- 
wise broad pleats in front, and long bac k d apery, as 
she is short and stout. Trim it with jet passementerie 
and lace. Use small bullet-shaped crocheted buttons 
on the dress and larger ones on the coat, which should 
be very plain; a short cape or mantle trimmed with 
jet and lace would be better than any coat of black 
silk. Make the flannel dress in the tailor styles lately 
described in the Bazar. 

Sunscriper.—For your wedding and liing dress 
have one of the écru cashmere suits described ieee 
No. 18, Vol. XVI. Fine embroidered linen collurs or 
crimped lisse frills, écru gloves, and a brown straw 
bonnet trimmed with écru velvet ribbon and flowers 


complete such snits. Lawn, 
morning, and grenadine 
sions, will make you nice 


muslin, and gingham for 
ind foulard for dre 
trousseau dresses, 


88 OCCu- 


Fiorivsa.—A black, blue, or red Jersey would be 
nice with your black silk skirts, and they can be bought 
for a few dollars, or as high as $380 or $40. Get black 


armure grenadine with velvet dots for your polonaise 
to wear with black skirts. Have a bouflant Marie Ar 
toinette polonaise for your écru satteen, and lay the 
cream-colored lace smooth on the edges, with the 
scalloped edge uppermost. 

Annie P.—Use either pale blue cashmere or figured 
foulard silk for a Marie Antoinette polonaise, and trim 
with éern lace and blue ve'vet ribbon. 

C. J. M.—Use brown ottoman silk like your sample 
with vest, panels, and drapery of écru silk, edged with 

cru embroidery 
J. W.—Get a black Jersey to wear with your gray 
striped silk skirt. You can put on a mantle with a 
Je srsey for church. A basque and apron over-skirt of 
checked silk trimmed — black velvet ribbon by de- 
signs in Bazar No. 16, Vol. XVI, will be pretty with 
your black silk skirt. ‘ 

Mus. A. B. C.—For a stout figure you should copy 
the design Fig. 3, page 245, of Bazar No. 16, Vol. XV I. 
Next to this figure is an excellent model for the young 
girl’s dress. 

E. B. A.—Princesse dresses without drapery, but 
with high wired collars and puffed sleeves, are made of 
rich stuffs and of soft white or light-colored woollens, 
and trimmed with effective laces for ladies of esthetic 
tastes. The full Mother Hubbard gowns and the tea 
gowns with loosely puffed vests and front breadths 
are also worn by them. Marguerite styles will also 
suit you, and are easily made with a cuirass waist, light 
sleeves with elbow aud armhole puffs, pleated skirt, 
and long drooping over-skirt caught up on the left with 
a girdle and poc ket. 

* Evia Puta.” 
skirt for yourself, 
be on the edge of each pleat. 
for a polonaise, or a basque 
signs in Bazar No. 16, Vol. XVI, will suit you. 

Daisy Mi.ter.—Net such as yours is used a 
transparent over brown, biue, or dark green d 
cotton satteen or of foulard. You need not alter the 
basque, but should have a colored basque beneath it, 
and a pleated skirt under the net over-skirt. Trim 
with écru guipure lace. If you can not attend the re- 
ception, send your card by messenger in an unsealed 
envelope to the house on the day of the wedding 

Fitornnor M.—Use the dull jet for a bonnet for sec- 
ond mourning, and pat embroide ry rather than lace on 
the polonaise or wrap. Sicilienne of thick cords with 
some unique figure brocaded on it would be allowable 
with the black silk. The curtains should just escape 
the floor. 

Jennie Ray.—Your brown silk is a stylish shade for 
a skirt to be worn with écru cashmere, figured foulard, 
or pongee. Pleat the skirt, and have the new materi: al 
made in a basque and over-skirt. 

F. —An écru or dark blue cashmere will be a suit- 
able travelling dress for a bride. Then get a Surah 
silk either blac k or colored, and a plain grenadine, and 
spend your other money for a lawn or white muslin 
and gingham dress. These will probably answer with 
what you now have. 

May.—Do not alter the velvet polonaise. 

Pranu.—Wear a full ekirt and round waist of blue, 
gray, or black wool with a large white kerchiet folded 
on the shoulders. Then wear your hair combed back, 
with a small knot and a hi gh comb. 

Vioiet H.—Plain red lawn and 
fabrics will be worn this summer. 

Ba.tio.—A girl of sixteen on the voyage to Europe 
should have a dark flannel or Cheviot dress, with a 
jacket of the same, a long ulster, and a flannel wrapper 
to wear in her state-room when sick, or at night over 
her gown if she suffers from cold. Her straw or felt 
hat should be of close turban shape trimmed with vel 
vet and breast feathers ; a grenadine veil, a zephyr wool 
nubia, and long chamois gloves are also needed. 














Use your brown silk for a pleated 
folding it so that the light stripe will 
Then get ecru cashmere 
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and short over-skirt. 
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Fig. 1.—Piqvé Dress ror Girt From 8 To 
5 YEARS OLD. 
For wane n Le description see Suppleme nt, 
IIl., Figs. 42-52, 


N a recent visit from one of the leading bee-keepers of our country—himself the owner of 

two thousand colonies—he enthusiastically remarked : “It’s the very business for women, 

and any one with ordinary intelligence and promptness should realize from four to six hun- 
dred dollars a year from it!” 

Every sales-room for ladies’ work is well stocked with decorated porcelain from the crude 
efforts after “ one quarter’s” instruction, and with embroideries that only see the light of day 
when the annual account of stock is taken, not to mention others, of better design and work- 
manship, which bear month in and out a pathetic little slip with “Orders solicited.” It is 
only the fittest that survive, and those who can’t survive by the needle and the pencil may 
find in some other employment a more certain and satisfactory reward for their labor. 


BEE-KEEPING FOR WOMEN. 
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Bee-keeping more than almost any other industry has become a science. We find the busy ihe } iW 


little workers have laws 
to govern them not less 
immutable than those 
of the Medes and Per- 
sians. They may wan- 
der at their own sweet 
will from flower to flow- 
er, flitting here and 
there seemingly with no 
fixed purpose. But just 
watch their movements, 
and you will see the 
method in all this seem- 
ing carelessness; will 
find that little fellow 
whose thighs are so 
heavily freighted with 
the golden yellow pollen 
does not loiter for even 
a sip of the fragrant 
honey in the cup bent 
down so invitingly near 
him. Another to all ap- 
pearances is only tasting 
with the air of a con- 
noisseur the liquid am- 
ber flowing from the 
very heart of the great 
buds of the tulip, pop- 
lar, or the chestnut. 
Dust a trifle of flour on 
him as he lazily rests 
there, and wait a few 
minutes until he returns 
again and again, still 
leaving the mark you 
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put upon him, and you 
will find that he too is 
laboring for the com- 
mon good, and not for 
himself alone. Stop a 
moment in front of the 
entrance of yonder hive. 
Quick as thought two 
or three heads come 
bobbing out to watch 
your movements. They 
are the sentinels that 
give the warning note 
at the approach of dan- 
ger; that inspect and 
quickly dispose of any 
stranger that has un- 
luckily mistaken the 
number of their house 
for his own. It is the 
sacrifice of their own 
lives as well, for both 
punisher and punished 
fare alike, and perish 
together. 

There are three elass- 
es of these little crea- 
tures: queen, worker, 
and drone, On the good 
qualities of the first de- 
pends very much the suc- 
cess of the colony. If 
her progeny are few in 
numbers, too irascible 
to be easily managed, or 
not inclined to take full 
advantage of the honey 
harvest, either for their 
benefit or your own, it is 
better to displace her 
and try another. Many 
apiarists contend that 
every three years this 
should be done, no mat- 
ter how satisfactory her 
record; but my own ex- 
perience is to retain a 
good queen until her 
progeny are few in num- 














bers, be the time three 
years or seven. The 
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ence should be made between blonde and brunette. The only points to be considered are easy 
handling, good honey-gatherers, and a full hive of workers. ; Can ees a 

The drones toil not, neither do they spin; great lazy fellows, who sun themselves every 
fine day, coming back in such a lordly manner and with such a swagger one could easily 
imagine them the controlling spirits. But these are the least of the three, the busy little work- 
ers, who not only prepare the comb, but fill it with the delicious amber honey, fit food for the 
gods in all its beauty and fragrance. It is they, too, who make us pay dearly for all this 
sweetness. Quick as thought, finer and sharper than the finest needle point, their sting 
is thrust into any unprotected part, and the war-whoop, taken up by those within hear- 
ing, obliges one to beat a retreat—not hastily, for that is only adding to their anger, but as 
quickly and quietly as possible to lead them a roundabout way among the nearest bushes, 
They will lose the trail, and in a few minutes it will be safe to venture back. But asa rule the 
Italian bees, now so universally kept in preference to the old-fashioned black ones, are very 
docile, and rarely sting except on provocation. They are especially manageable in spring 
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rie and early summer, but in 
the autumn, when the 
supply of honey is grow- 
ing less, they are more 
irritable. Windy, cloudy 
days are also a strain on 
their temper, and they 
should be then avoided. 

All the hives used, be 
the apiary small or large, 
should be of one pattern 
and size, and the simpler 
the style the better; but 
the lumber must be well 
seasoned, not in the or- 
dinary acceptation of the 
term, but so that it will 
not shrink nor swell when 
subjected to any change 
or long usage. Even the 
slightest variation in size 
often entails a_ vast 
amount of trouble, for 
colonies often have to 
be equalized, and the 
weaker built up from 
the stronger. If the 
frames do not fit, this 
can not be done, and the 
colony that might so 
easily have been helped 
into a flourishing con- 
dition dwindles away. 
Eight frames are ordina- 
rily appropriated to one sie alias aaciationiiiin Ged 
hive, but when extract- or pattern No. iil, Flos, 4 7. pplement, 
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ed honey is to be the 
main feature, the hive 
should be large enough 
for twice that number. 
When only the smaller 
number is in, the bees 
are kept in this limited 
space by boards that ex- 
actly fit against the outer 
frames; similar boards 
cover the top, thus hav- 
ing the little creatures 
under better control than 
if they were allowed to 
wander unrestrained all 
over their quarters. A 
wonderful revolution of 
late years has taken 
place in bee-keeping by 
the introduction of comb 
foundation. It is bees- 
wax rolled into sheets, 
and so evenly and beau- 
tifully formed that even 
the bees themselves are 
deceived, taking as kind- 
ly to it as if they fully 
appreciated the vast 
amount of labor it saved 
them. 

Many pounds of honey 
are consumed in making 
wax the natural way; 
all this might as well 
swell one’s honey yield 
as be sacrificed into yel- 
low wax, especially when 
the cost of the substi- 
tute is only nominal, 
Thin but strong wires 
pass through this artifi- 
cial comb, keeping it in 
place and preventing 
sagging. The bees soon 
stretch out the walls 
that purposely are made 
thicker than natural, and 
the queen has at once a 
place in which to deposit 
her brood. 

Although a strong ad- 
voeate for the Italian 
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are very expensive, and it seems hardly worth 
while to pay the twelve or twenty dollars asked 
for them, when one can Italianize them by the 
time their habits and moods are well understood. 
Jt was an error into which I fell in my ignorance, 
thinking the highest-priced the best. The hives, 
if desirable, are expensive ; but a common swarm 
answers every purpose at the beginning. Some- 
times a swarm may be had for the asking, but 
most likely it will cost from two to five dollars. 
See that it is a first one, and the earlier in the 
season the better. A “skip,” the old-fashioned 
farmer in New York State will call it, and the 
name will vary in different localities. Pitying 
your ignerance, he will tell you that the hive must 
be rubbed with whiskey, and that they will never 
stay if all that new-fangled comb is left in. Your 
firmness will only increase his, and if possible 
he will induce you-to remove it. It is useless, 
he tells you; you aren’t used to the critters; 
and discourses fluently on the merits of the 
“king bee.” Keep in the frames; don’t hold 
high carnival over the poor dazed creatures with 
tin pan and spoons. Put them in the new home 
as quietly and speedily as possible; throw over 
a large white muslin cloth you are not afraid to 
have them riddle; put on the lid; and near night- 
fall, when all are quietly in, move them to their 
new quarters. A brick should be put under 
each corner of the hive to prevent decay of the 
wood; but higher than this they should not be 
placed. If a storm arises suddenly, or if weary 
after a day’s foraging, the little creatures have 
often hardly strength to strike the alighting 
board, and fall w the ground. If the distance 
is great, they can not climb up, and are too weak 
to essay a second flight. 

In working among bees the wrists, hands, and 
face should be well protected. It not only pre- 
vents their angry attacks, but, giving a sense of 
security while at an open hive, enables one to 
work steadily on. Round the outer edge of a 
broad-rimmed shade hat sew coarse stiff milli- 
nette, or any open material having meshes small 
enough to keep off the bees, and stiff enough to 
stand off the face and head. This should be 
sufficiently deep to tuck the other end inside the 
collar, leaving freedom enough to allow turning 
the head. Have rubber gloves ; those with gaunt- 
Jets are an unnecessary expense; instead a stout, 
well-ribbed pair of pulse-warmers or wristlets, 
knit of coarse yarn, that will cling closely, should 
be put on so as closely to cover the whole wrist. 
Knit gloves of yarn will answer as well or even 
better than rubber, now and then dipping into 
cold water to keep them wet. The cold moist 
glove dampens the ardor of the angered bee, and 
he forgets to sting. 

After the bees are well accustomed to their 
new quarters, an Italian may be introduced ; this 
costs from two to ten dollars, but it is hardly 
worth while to pay the latter sum for one. I have 
purchased a great many, and find a reliable deal- 
er will send you one that will prove entirely sat- 
isfactory for three dollars. She can come by 
mail or express; the latter is preferable, for she 
can be packed with more comb and food and 
greater comfort. If you intend to practice artifi- 
cial swarming, insist upon the dealer clipping her 
wing before he sends her. It is a very easy mat- 
ter for him, but a delicate, exciting affair for the 
novice. Another advantage in clipping is, she 
can not fly off when the parcel is opened. It 
often happens ; and I have several times watched 
in the greatest dismay a queen take to her wings 
before I had fairly had a look at her: of course 
she is lost, for no hive will receive the stranger. 
As soon as she arrives, and before opening the 
parcel, carefully look over each frame of bees 
until you find the queen. Most probably she will 
be on one of the centre frames, perhaps the first 
one you take out, and in a few minutes you dis- 
cover her, or it may be after a long hour’s search, 
She is known by her long gracefully shaped body, 
twice as long as the worker bee, and just as slen- 
der, She moves, too, in a dignified, leisurely man- 
ner over the comb. Take her off and kill her. 
Have ready a little cage made of fine wire, bent 
to the form of a little box, its broader surface a 
trifle less than that of an ordinary match-box; 
the opposite broad surface should be lacking. 
Using a smoker, which can be obtained from any 
dealer, smoke as many bees as possible off one of 
the frames, that you may have a clear field for 
operation. With an ordinary sharp-pointed table- 
knife make an opening near the upper end of the 
comb, so that the honey will flow, and a clear 
passage be made from one side of the comb to 
the other. Work over one side with the knife un- 
til this opening is smeared over and the passage 
is closed on that side. Take the queen from the 
little frame in which she arrived, put her in the 
tiny wire cage, and stick that into the comb on 
the opposite side of the opening from the one you 
have closed. Handle her either by the head or 
wings, not the body, and see that the cage is not 
too close to the comb: if the bees attempt to sting 
her she must have room enough between the outer 
walls of her cage to retreat out of their reach, 
The freshly opened honey will not only attract 
her subjects, but put them in a good humor ; and 
a well-filled bee, like the genus homo, seldom 
stings. They will work their way, one at a time, 
through the partially closed opening, and by the 
time they arrive on the other side they most like- 
ly will become acquainted with her, and welcome 
her kindly. Before closing the hive it is well to 
sprinkle some peppermint water well over them, 
queen and all, to give them the same scent; they 
will then fail to discover she is a stranger. The 
bees that come with her should not be taken near 
the hive, for, being strangers, they will resent their 
introduction, become demoralized, and likely at- 
tack the queen that otherwise they would have 
received. Just before sundown is the best time 
in the day to make the change, and, if possible, 
immediately after the old one is removed; then 
the bees do not discover their loss, which always 
sets them frantic. If any time must elapse be- 





tween the removal and introduction, let it be four 
days at least, when they have grown more quiet ; 
but in this case the frames must be overlooked, 
and queen cells cut out. 

Artificial and natural swarming both have their 
advocates, and both reason equally well. My own 
experience is in favor of the latter, as forming the 
better, stronger colonies. But when they do not 
have their own way, owing to inability to hive 
them, or absence from home, the former can be 
depended upon with safety. Open the hive care- 
fully when you suspect by their great activity that 
swarming is at hand, choosing a bright warm 
day that the brood may not be chilled. If you 
notice around the edges of the comb or in the 
middle, either just commenced or finished, large 
cells nearly the size and color of a pea-nut, then 
they are almost or quite ready for their flight. 
If you care for an increase of colonies, cut out 
all cells but one, which should be the finest both 
in size and form; have another hive in readi- 
ness a few yards away, and just where it is in- 
tended to remain. Carefully look over each frame 
until you find the queen, and place this in the new 
hive, with two others from the same hive. Give 
them four or five frames of the foundation comb, 
shut them up tightly, and there will be no further 
trouble. See that the frame containing the re- 
served cell is left in the old hive, but do not sup- 
ply any new comb. Queenless bees always build 
or lengthen out into drone combs, and too much 
of this must be avoided. The bees in the new 
hive soon find that their sovereign is there, and 
quietly continue their work, while those left be- 
hind stay with the brooding combs. It is strange 
their instinct teaches them not to desert the 
young and helpless of their colony. The hive 
must be overlooked in a week or so, and all new 
queen cells removed, for each succeeding queen 
that appears will either fight for mastery or lead 
a swarm. The latter reduces the numbers so 
rapidly that the colony is too weak to amount to 
anything. It is only in this contention for power 
that a queen ever uses her sting, for the fear of 
being supplanted is even more than a queen bee 
can tamely submit to. When the first piping 
of the young queen just emerging into her new 
life is heard, the queen now in possession pre- 
pares for battle or flight. It is a peculiar sound, 
this of the imprisoned sovereign before she comes 
forth to take peaceable or unpeaceable dominion 
over them, and always seemed to be a pleasant lit- 
tle story that was more imagination than reality ; 
but I have distinctly heard it outside the hive, 
and opening to discover the cause, found there 
was no doubt it proceeded from the cell out of 
which she was rapidly making her way. 

Honey in the comb is not only more attractive 
in form than the extracted article, but easier for 
women to handle. The boxes should not be the 
old-fashioned ones, holding four or five pounds, 
but the more dainty and neater ones that average 
a pound ora trifle over. A new box holding only 
half the above quantity is preferred by some, 
but the majority like better the larger ones. If 
the colonies are in good order, put them in over 
the main part of the hive in oblong boxes that 
hold seven or eight of these smaller ones. Ar- 
range them to correspond with the frames, and 
have two across the top. Place a light thin 
woollen covering over them to keep them dark, 
and prevent the escape of heat that is so neces- 
sary in comb-building and honey-storing. When 
they are full and the honey well capped over, 
blow smoke into them, and the bees will beat a 
hasty retreat into the hive below. Take off the 
box and replace it with one in which empty boxes 
are ready for them to commence work in. If 
some of these taken off are found not entirely 
capped, they may all be put in one box and placed 
over any other colony from which a box has been 
taken; but this inspection must come later, for 
it is not advisable to undertake it around the 
hive. Robbing by other colonies is often the re- 
sult of doing so, and they always grow more or 
less demoralized by it. 

In storing the honey, avoid leaving doors or 
windows open, for the bees easily scent it, and it 
is a pity one should have to learn by sad experi- 
ence how rapidly the comb can be uncapped and 
emptied. In winter, a western exposure is best 
for the hives. If they face the east, the sunlight 
streaming in on them induces too early a sally 
out, and many are lost and utterly exhausted in 
the morning dew. If they face the south, the 
warm winter days we often have, even in Janu- 
ary, bring them out in force; the snow and wind 
are more than they can bear, and great numbers 
perish. 

Out-door wintering has been more of a success 
than taking them into the cellar; only leave a 
tiny opening for fresh air at the entrance, and 
cover the frames at top and at the sides with 
old woollens and newspapers. Cut straw heats 
and induces moisture that occasionally proves 
fatal to them; it also tempts mice, which manage 
to squeeze into the most limited spaces, make 
themselves at home, and settle into winter-quar- 
ters, gnawing the comb and annoying the bees. 
Keep the bees dry and warm, and if you can do 
this, wintering is a very easy matter. 





SHUTTLE-BRAINS. 


UCH was the appellation given—however, in 
derision, we fear—to a class of women lowly 
born, but remarkable for beauty and a gift at 
repartee, who were much in request for service 
at inns upon the Continent in the fifteenth cen- 
tury and even later—a service, it would appear, 
much like that rendered by court jesters: an 
ability to create and keep up an atmosphere of 
merriment. But this was not all; they waited 
upon the guests at table, and through assiduous 
attention made very popular many of these 
places noted for public entertainment. 
The noted Erasmus, at a famous party in an inn 
at Lyons, saw many such “ merrie maids” render- 





ing cheerful service at the well-spread board, and 
much hilarity and mirth prevailed as these “ jest- 
ers of a day, with well-appointed speech, much 
show of pretty manners, and showers of humor- 
ous talk,” passed from guest to guest, unflagging 
in diligent observance to every requirement or 
unexpected call. 





AT MANHATTAN BEACH. 


THE summer sun was glistening 
Upon the land and sea, 

And my joyous heart was listening 
While my sweetheart talked to me. 

The beach was broad and fair, 
Waves rippled o’er the sand, 

And floating on the air 
Came the sound of Gilmore’s band, 


A wreck lay on the shore, 
Mossy and old and gray, 
Ah, never, never more, 
With streamers waving gay, 
To plough the swelling sea, 
Or safe at anchor ride: 
© cruel destiny ! 
O heartless wind and tide! 


I looked into my lover’s eyes, 
I dreamed their light was true, 

And there, beneath the summer skies, 
We pledged our love anew. 

“No stormy winds,” my sweetheart cried, 
“Shall ever blow on thee, 

For I am always by thy side, 
And thou my bride shalt be.” 


The wild winds blow with hollow tone 
Down by the raging sea; 

By the desolate wreck I sit alone— 
No sweetheart comes to me. 

The skies with clouds are overcast, 
And dreary is the land; 

And love has flown, as with the blast 
The dead and drifting sand. 

Hexen 8. Conant. 





IONE STEWART. 
By E. LYNN LINTON, 
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CHAPTER XX.—{ Continued.) 
IN THE TOILS. 


His heart failed him. He could not tell her 
the true truth. It would be too cruel. He could 
not confess to her that he did not love her while 
she looked like this—that she had simply waken- 
ed his pity and stirred his emotions for a moment, 
while his heart, his love, his devotion, were all 
another’s for perpetuity. He could not return 
her truth of passion by the confession of mere 
weakness to his own impulse. It would be too 
shameful! He must lie to her, and trust that 
God would forgive the sin for the sake of the 
motive. 

“Tt is only my poverty,” he said, in a low voice. 

“You love me, Armine, do you not?” she con- 
tinued, the strain increasing. 

“Who would not, Ione?” he answered, soft, 
yielding, pitiful, as he was so sure to be. 

“Me and me only?” she asked, forcing him 
still to look at her. 

Her face was still that of Medusa in her agony 
—superhuman in anguish, superhuman in beauty 
—pleading for merey under the guise of patience 
in suffering. He could not bear it. It was like 
putting a knife to her throat; and he could not! 

“ Yes, you and you only,” he said; but he turn- 
ed away his eves as he spoke. 

“ Swear it!’ she said, in a deep voice, her hand 
still clasping his as if in a vise. 

“My word is enough,” was his reply. 

“Then I care for nothing else!” she said, sink- 
ing back in her chair, with the long-drawn sigh 
of one relieved from intolerable pain. “If you 
love me, Armine, all will be well with us. I will 
work for you; I will help you. I will be your 
good angel,” she added, passionately; “and I 
will make your life so happy that you shall not 
know a day or hour of pain. If you love me, I 
fear nothing in heaven or earth. The desert with 
you better than paradise without you. If you 
deceive me, if you do not love me,” she added, in a 
concentrated kind of voice, suddenly breaking 
through her exaltation, and falling back on her 
old jealousies and suspicion, her face livid, her 
eyes alight with fame—“ if ever you leave off lov- 
ing me, if ever you deceive me, I will kill myself, 
Armine! I have thrown all my happiness on you. 
If you fail me I shall die !” 

“T am not worthy of so much devotion,” said 
Armine, in torture. “I am a miserable wretch, 
contemptible to myself.” 

“Do not! do not! I will not hear that!” cried 
Ione, laying her hand imperatively on his mouth. 
“You shall not say such things of yourself. 
You insult my love when you do. You are so 
good, so true, so noble—you are worthy of any 
woman’s love, even of a queen’s! But no one 
will ever love you as I do,” she added: “no 
one could.” 

“ But, Ione, my beautiful Ione, be reasonable. 
We must be reasonable. Love will not keep 
us,” urged pum St. Claire. “We must come 
down to materiai considerations, and think of 
ways and means.” 

“Love will keep us,” she said. “It shall! 
You co not know what a good wife I shall make,” 
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she added, firmly. “I have never had fair play 
here. When I am happy and with you I shall 
be so different! Oh, we are not to be separated 
for the want of a little money, and because you 
are afraid I shall suffer!” she added, passionate- 
ly. “That would be sacrificing the true for the 
false, the real for the seeming.” 

“You do not know what you are undertaking,” 
said Armine. ‘You do not understand poverty. 
After your life here, where you have had every- 
thing you can possibly wish for, it will be terrible 
to you to feel that you have to curtail every de- 
sire—maddening to me to see you want, and I not 
able to supply. It will break my heart,” he 
added, with genuine tenderness, imagination and 
pity making together a very good simulacrum of 
love. 

“Tt would not break mine if I wanted all the 
world, so long as I had you,” said Ione. “ Only 
love me, Armine, love me as you love me now, 
and poverty will be more delightful to me than 
riches. The day when you no longer love me I 
shall kill myself—or you,” she said, with a sud- 
den resumption of her former manner, her face 
livid, her eyes mere glittering lines between her 
narrowed lids, her hands clasped in each other 
with so much force that the knuckles were white 
and the flesh indented, her voice lowered to a 
kind of hiss—the snake, the panther, the wild 
beast, the demon that was in her roused and 
erect at the mere thought of her lover’s infidelity. 

At this moment Vincenzo passed before 
the two, and his shadow fell on them as they 
sat there beneath the carruba-tree. His broad 
face was set into its usual smile like an antique 
mask, but his eyes were burning coals, as he 
doffed his cap and looked at the lovers askance, 
and so passed on with his noiseless step—the 
first omen of their betrothal. 

“ But that day will never come, will it Armine ?” 
Jone added, caressingly, coming back to her love- 
liest and most seductive self. “ You love me as 
I love you, and you will be as little false to me as 
Itoyou? Is itnotso? You could not be false, 
Armine ?”’ 

“No, I could not!” said Armine, taking her in 
his arms and kissing her, overborne by her 
stronger personality, by her greater intensity of 
love—overborne, and not able to free himself, 
though the end of the world should come upon 
him. 

And she, poor passionate Ione, did not see that 
nothing save her own passion existed between 
them, and that all the rest was glamour created 
only by herself. She did not feel that his kiss 
was only responsive, that his love was only pity, 
that his acquiescence in things as they stood was 
because of his inability to give pain, and not by 
the living will of passion. She gave what she 
had, and saw what she brought; and she desired 
no more than that which she believed she pos- 
sessed. It was phantasmagoric, if one will, but 
what else is all life ?—what else all love? 

The engagement then was resumed and re-an- 
nounced, and that wolf on the horizon was ac- 
cepted as part of the condition of things, together 
with the bouquet and the ring. The family was 
the soul of complaisance, and deeply imbued with 
the sacred principles of liberty, and the right of 
each individual to regulate his or her own life. 
Ione was of age; St. Claire knew his own mind. 
Who then had a right to interfere or object ? 
Their congratulations had, perhaps, a certain false 
note of contempt in them; but Ione’s happiness 
made her so comfortable to live with, they could 
not but rejoice in their own share of the good 
afloat. Moreover, they were glad to get rid of 
her. Taking her at all as one of themselves, and 
an adopted daughter second only to Clarissa, had 
been one of those mistakes which are sometimes 
made by arbitrary men when married to weak but 
persistent women. Captain Stewart had over- 
borne his wife’s opposition, but he had never 
been able to conquer her repugnance. Her own 
nature made her just, but Ione’s had not won her 
love; so that the plan had not worked well for 
the happiness of the home, and the Captain had 
more than once secretly repented of his own mas- 
terful determination. Nevertheless, he always 
maintained, when twitted with this failure, that 
he had done what was right, and that he would 
do just the same had it to come over again. 

Now when the girl was to pass into other 
keeping, he was free to rejoice at the cessation 
of his own guardianship, and free to confess that 
a weight was taken off his hands, which gave 
him the sense of relief. 

So these latter days passed on velvet for all 
save St. Claire, and for him they were beset with 
thorns and spikes and burning ploughshares al- 
most unendurable. But as he never found the 
courage to say to Ione, “I do not love you, and 
I do love some one else,” he had to abide by his 
miserable portion, whence the only solace was his 
belief that he was securing her happiness at the 
cost of his own. 


nascent Digi 
CHAPTER XXI. 
FOR ALL TIME, 


THERE was no question of an immediate mar- 
riage following on this rash engagement between 
Armine and Ione. On the contrary, it was 
agreed that he should return to Oakhurst for the 
summer, and the winter too, if his peccant chest 
would stand the strain, and in the spring of next 
year he was to come back to Palermo for his 
bride, if by that time he had a fitting home for 
a wife. This gave him a little breathing time, 
and loosened the yoke by just so much. It also, 
he thought, would enable him to make arrange- 
ments for leaving Oakhurst altogether. He would 
exchange his practice for one which did not in- 
clude Monica Barrington as a possible patient, 
which did not necessitate his carrying a wife to 
the Dower-house as a proof of how loyally he 
had sealed his allegiance in his heart, and how 
faithful he had been to his love and his ideal, 
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It was like staving off the evil day of payment 
to a man who has sold his soul to the devil or 
given a bill to a creditor, If not redemption, it 
wus at least delay ; and a straw to the drowning 
ilian gi¥és a moment’s hope of salvation. 

Whiat was the chance of salvation to Armine, 
to Ione was tlie possibility of destruction. She 
would rather have been married riow without de- 
lay, suitable home or not, and the restrictions im- 
posed by prudence galled her as those other 
bonds galled her beloved. With the supersti- 
tious fears born of love, she was afraid of all 
probable and improbable dangers. This tempo- 
rary separation was as grievous to her as an eter- 
nal farewell, and she saw in it the shapes of all 
the disasters which could possibly befall both 
het and the man she loved so blindly and so well. 
She might have fever and die, or he might be 
wrecked off the island of Capri on his return to 
the mainland ; she might lose her beauty by smiall- 
pox, or he might be taken by brigands in the 
“ giro,” which, as an intelligent tourist, he was 
bound to make before leaving the island; he 
might offend a mafiose and be shot, a camorris- 
ta and be stabbed; he might drink in typhus at 
Naples, or breathe in a perniciosa at Rome; the 
train by which he travelled might run off the 
line; the boat by which he crossed the Channel 
might be lost in a fog; it was quite in the cir- 
cle of possibilities that some dreadful mishap 
should touch him, and then what would be her 
life? She longed to go with him that she might 
at least share his fate; for, strong as the love for 
life wae in her, the love of him who she believed 
loved lier was strotigei’; atid she would rather 
tidve died with lint than have lived without 
him. : ; 

If she had but known the triith !—that truth 
which was confusion of desire dnd ehaos of 
thought, as now pity for Ione, and now love of 
Monica, and now again anger and contempt for 
himself, dominated him ; that truth which was to- 
day consciousness of the splendid personality of 
the one, to-morrow yearning memories of the 
spiritualized beauty of the other, with remorse 
for the infidelity into which he had been seduced, 
and for the deception to which he stood com- 
mitted; that truth which, beneath the appear- 
ance of glad submission to the sweet bondage of 
his own love, was dumb revolt against the tyran- 
ny of hers—had she but known all this, what a 
fatal end to the cloud-built palaces wherein her 
soul dwelt royally, to the enchanted visions which 
her love transformed to solid facts! But blind- 
ed as she was by the effulgence of her own pas- 
sion, she saw nothing of what was, and dreamed 
away her life in the serene assurance that her 
enchantments were realities. Whether those 
dreams of hers came through the gate of ivory 
or that of horn was a thing she never asked her- 
self. They were beautiful; they were intoxica- 
ting; thev made her life like some stately poem, 
her love like some noble chant; and she peeped 
behind no blanket of the dark, simply for lack 
of suspicion that anything was to be seen were 
she to look 

Ko the time passed, golden-winged and rosy- 
fingered to her, leaden-footed and griffon-clawed 
to him; and then the day came when he must 
leave his weeping love, sad as ever was Ariadne, 
and go on the “giro” like the rest. 

Change of seene and recovery of personal lib- 
erty brought to St. Claire that feeling of relief 
which is the true gauge of pressure. He was no 
longer the slave of his own pity and the captive 
of a woman’s love. He was free once more, and 
might think and act as seemed to him best. The 
farther he was removed from Ione’s direct influ- 
ence, the more surely he came back to himself, 
and the more impossible seemed the marriage. 
Putting his own feelings out of court, and forget- 
ting Monica, he said to himself, standing on the 
ground of common-sense, what had he to marry 
on? He who could scarcely keep himself, to 
think of adding a wife and probable children— 
it was folly to imagine such a thing; it would 
be a crime to translate that imagination into ac- 
tion. He pictured to himself his life such as it 
would be with Ione and poverty; the sordid 
struggles, the miserable needs, the want of order 
in the home, the want of harmony in their na- 
tures, and, on his side, the want of abiding love. 
He saw himself at Oakhurst married by the law 
to one woman, dedicated in heart and soul to 
another, with Monica’s sweet grave eyes looking 
at him, half in sorrow, half in wonder at his 
speedy consolation. This vision haunted him 
night and day, and seemed to stamp itself as 
with a red-hot iron into his brain. No, he could 
not face it—he could not! He must write to 
Palermo and end that which ought never to have 
been begun. It would be a pain to poor lone 
now, but marriage would be a greater pain to her 
hereafter; and of the two it was better to inflict 
the lesser and more transient than to let her un- 
dergo the larger and more enduring. She would 
learn to reconcile herself in time—to forget him, 
and perhaps to despise and hate him. The thought 
was grievous enough to one so sensitive and af- 
fectionate as he, but anything was better than 
things as they were at present. 

He was full of all this while he went the pre- 
scribed round—startling the panting little liz- 
ards among the ruins of Girgenti; tracing out 
the lines where was fought at Syracuse that great 
battle which redeemed Sicily and ruined Athens ; 
remembering Arethusa in her fountain and Gala- 
tea at Aci Reale; reconstructing the past and re- 
peopling the void as he stood, bathed in the silver 
of the moonlight or glorified by the sunrise, in 
the ruined theatre at Taormina; catching the 
burning blood-red beauty of the pomegranates 
and the waxen sweetness of the oleander as he 
steamed through that exquisite tract which lies 
between Taormina and Messina—but, wherever 
he went, feeling the difficulties of his position, 
and fuller of his own troubles than of the things 
about him. 

(to BE CONTINUED.) 
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CHAPTER XLIX. 
ROME. 


Ir was in the thonth of January following, 
when the white thoroughfares of Rome were all 
shining clear in the morning sunlight, that Yo- 
lande Winterbourne stood in the spacious vesti- 
bule of the Hotel du Quirinal, waiting while her 
father read a letter that had just been given him. 
She was dressed in deep mourning, and perhaps 
that only heightened the contrast between the 
clearness and brightness of her English-looking 
complexion and ruddy golden hair and the sallow, 
foreign-looking faces around. And if the ordeal 
throtigh which she had passed had altered her 
expression somewhat—if it had robbed her for- 
ever of the light laughter and the carelessness of 
her girlhood—it had left in their stead a sweet 
seriousness of womanhood that some people found 
lovable enough. It was not her father only who 
saw and was charmed by this grave gentleness 
of look, as an odd incident in this very hotel 
proved. At the time of the Winterbournes’ ar- 
rival in Rome there happened to be there—and 
also staying at the Quirinal Hotel—a famous 
French painter. Of course every one in the ho- 
tel knew who he was, and every one pretended 
not to know, for he seemed to wish to be alone; 
and he was so hard at work that when he came 
in for his mid-day meal, which was of the most 
frugal kind, he rarely spent more than ten or 
twelve mintites over it, and then he was off again, 
onl¥ pausing to light a cigarette in the corridor. 
Well, one day the Winterbournes went as usual 
into the winter-garden saloon of the hotel to have 
a bit of lunch, for they were going for a drive 
somewhere in the afternoon, and they were just 
about to sit down at their accustomed table, when 
the famous artist rose from his table and ap- 
proached them. He was a little man, with a boy- 
ish face, but with care-worn eyes; his manner 
was grave, and yet pleasant. 

“Pardon me, sir, the liberty, but may I present 
myself to you ?” said he, in the queerest of pro- 
nunciations, and he held a card between his fin- 
ger and thumb. 

“You do me a great honor, monsieur,” said 
Mr. Winterbourne, with a low bow, and address- 
ing him in his own tongue; and he managed dex- 
terously to hint that Monsieur —— had no need 
of a visiting-card with which to introduce himself. 

Meanwhile Yolande had turned aside, under 
pretense of taking off her bonnet; and the great 
artist, without any circumlocution, told her father 
what was the object of his thus desiring to make 
their acquaintance. He was painting a religious 
subject, he said, which had great difficulties for 
him. He had observed mademoiselle from time 
to time. She had so noble an air, an expression 
so tender, so Madonna-like! All that he want- 
ed, if the father would grant the request, was to 
be permitted to sit at their table for a few min- 
utes—to observe more closely, to find out what 
was the peculiar charm of expression. Would 
monsieur forgive a painter who could only plead 
that it was in the interest of his art that he 
made so bold a request ? 

Mr. Winterbourne not only gladly assented, 
but was greatly flattered to hear such praise of 
Yolande from so distinguished a man; and so 
she was immediately summoned and introduced, 
and they all three sat down to the little table, 
and had their lunch together. Yolande was in 
happy ignorance that she was being studied or 
examined in any way whatever, and he took good 
care not to let her know. This little sad-eyed man 
proved a cheerful enough companion. He talk- 
ed about anything and everything; and on one 
occasion Yolande had the happiness of being able 
to add to his knowledge. He was saying how the 
realistic decorations on the walls of this saloon 
—the blue skies, the crystal globes filled with 
swimming fish and suspended in mid-air, the 
painted balconies and shrubs and what not— 
would shock the severe theorists who maintain 
that in decoration natural objects should be rep- 
resented only in a conventional manner; and he 
was saying that nevertheless this literal copying 
of things for the purposes of decoration had a 
respectable antiquity—as doubtless mademoiselle 
had observed in the houses of Pompeii, where 
all kinds of tricks in perspective appeared on flat 
surfaces—and that it had a respectable authori- 
ty—as doubtless mademoiselle had observed in 
the Loggie, where Raphael had painted birds, 
beasts, or fishes, anything that came ready to his 
hand or his head, as faithfully and minutely as 
drawing and color could reproduce them. 

“T saw another thing than that at Pompeii,” 
said she, with a slight smile. 

“Yes?” he said; and she did not know that 
all the time he was regarding the beautiful curve 
of the short upper lip, and observing how easily 
the slight pensive droop of it could be modulated 
into a more cheerful expression. 

“T had always imagined,” said she, “that ve- 
neering and wickedness like that were quite mod- 
ern inventions. Don’t they say so? Don’t they 
say that it is modern depravity that paints com- 
mon wood to make it like oak, and paints plas- 
ter to resemble marble? But in Pompeii you 
will also find that wickedness; yes, I assure you, 
I found in more than one house beautiful black 
marble with yellow or white veins—so like real 
marble that one would not suspect—but if you 
examined it where it was broken, you would find 
it was only plaster, or a soft gray stone, painted 
over,” 

“Indeed, mademoiselle,” said he, laughing, 
“they were a wicked people who lived in Pom- 
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peii, but I did not know they did anything so 
dreadful as that.” 

This was the beginning of an acquaintanceship 
that lasted during their stay in Rome, but was 
limited to this brief chat in the middle of the 
day; for the famous Frenchman was the most 
devoted of workers. And then, when he heard 
that the Winterbournes were likely to leave 
Rome, he besought the father to allow Yolande 
to give two or three sittings to a young American 
artist, a friend of his, who was clever at pastels, 
and had a happy knack in catching a likeness. 
As it turned out that Monsieur did not 
wish merely to procure a commission for his bro- 
ther artist, but wanted to have the sketch of the 
beautiful young English lady for himself, Mr. 
Winterbourne hesitated, but Yolande volunteer- 
ed at once, and cheerfully; for they had already 
visited the young American’s studio, and been al- 
lowed to hunt through his very considerable col- 
lection of bric-A-brac—Eastern costumes, old arm- 
or, musical instruments, Moorish tiles, and the 
like. It was an amusement added to the occu- 
pations of the day. Besides, there was one of 
the most picturesque views in Rome from the 
windows of that lofty garret. And so Yolande 
sat contentedly, trying the strings of this or that 
fifteenth-century lute, while the young American 
was working away with his colored chalks; and 
Mr. Winterbourne having by accident discovered 
the existence, hitherto unsuspected, of a curious 
stiletto in the hollow handle of a Persian war-axe, 
now found an additional interest in rummaging 
among the old weapons which lay or hung every- 
where about the studio. 

“Now, Yolande,” said he, “do you think Mr. 
Meteyard could get that portrait of vou finished 
off to-day? Bless my soul! it wasn’t to have 
been a portrait at all; it was only to have been a 
sketch. And he has kept on niggling and nig- 
gling away at it. Why? Well, I don’t know 
why, unless—” 

But he did not utter the suspicion that had 
crossed his mind once or twice. It was to the 
effect that Mr. Meteyard did not particularly want 
to finish the sketch, but would rather have the 
young English lady continue her visits to his 
studio, where he always had a little nosegay of 
the choicest flowers awaiting her. 

“What is the hurry, papa ?” she said, lightly. 

“Well, here is a letter from Shortlands. He 
has just started for Venice. If we are to meet 
him there we should start to-morrow for Flor- 
ence. There isn’t much time left now before the 
opening of Parliament.” 

“Then let us start to-morrow morning,” said 
she, promptly, “even if I have to sit the whole 
day to Mr. Meteyard. But I think this is the 
only time we have ever been in Rome without 
having driven out to the Baths of Caracalla.” 

“T have no doubt,” said ne, “that the Baths 
of Caracalla will last until our next visit. So 
come away, Yolande, and let’s hurry up Mr. 
Meteyard—‘ yank him along,’ I believe, is the 
proper phrase.” 

So they went out together into the clear white 
sunlight. 

“And here,” said he, discontentedly, as they 
were going along the street of the Quattro Fon- 
tane, “is Shortlands appointing to meet us in 
Venice at the Hotel. I’m not going to the 
Hotel; not a bit of it.” 

“Why, papa, you know that is where Desde- 
mona was buried!” she exclaimed. 

“Don’t I know ?” said he, with a gloomy sar- 
casm. “Can you be three minutes in the place 
without being perfectly convinced of the fact? 
Ob yes, she was buried there,no doubt. But 
there was a little too much of the lady the last 
time we were there.” 

“Papa, how can you say that?” she remon- 
strated. “It is no worse than the other ones. 
And the parapet along the Canal is so nice.” 

“T am going to Danieli’s,” he said, doggedly. 

“T hope we shall get the same rooms we used 
to have, with the balcony,” said she; “and then 
we shall see whether the pigeons have forgotten 
all I taught them. Do you remember how cun- 
ning they became in opening the paper bags, 
and in searching for them all about the room ? 
Then I shouldn’t wonder if we were to see Mr. 
Leslie at Venice. In the last note I had from 
him he said they were going there; but he seem- 
ed dissatisfied with his companion, and I do not 
know whether they are still together.” 

“Would you like to meet the Master at Ven- 
ice ?” said he, regarding her. 

A trifle of color appeared in her cheeks, but 
she answered, cheerfully: 

“Oh yes, very much. It would be like a party 
of old times—Mr. Shortlands, and he, and our- 
selves, all together.” 

“Shortlands has some wonderful project on hand 
—so he hints—but he does not say whatitis. But 
we must not attempt too much. Iam afraid you 
and I are very lazy and idle travellers, Yolande.” 

“Tam afraid so, papa.” 

“At all events,” said he, as they were going 
down the steps of the Piazza di Spagna—which 
are no longer, alas! adorned by picturesque 
groups of artists’ models—“ at all events, I must 
be back at the beginning of the session. They 
say the Queen is going to open Parliament in 
person this year. Now there would be a sight 
for you! That is a spectacle worth going to see.” 

“Ah!” she said, with a quick interest; “am I 
to be allowed to go to the House of Commons, 
after all? Shall I hear you make a speech ? 
Shall I be in the grill—is it the grill they eall it?” 

“No, no, you don’t understand, Yolande,” said 
he. “It is the ceremony of opening Parliament. 
It is in the House of Lords; and the Queen is in 
her robes; and everybody you ever heard of in 
England is there—all in grand state. I should 
get you a ticket, by hook or by crook, if I failed 
at the ballot; I heard that one was sold for £40 
the last time—but maybe that was romance. But 
| remember this for fact, that when Lord 
returned from abroad, and found every available 




















ticket disposed of, and couldn’t get one anyhow, 
he was in a desperate state, because his wife in 
sisted on seeing the show; and when he went to 
an official, and said that, no matter how, Lady —- 
must and should be admitted, that blunt-spoken 
person told him that he might as well try to get 
her ladyship into the kingdom of heaven. But 
we'll manage it for you, Yolande. We'll take it 
im time. Afid if we can’t secure it any other way, 
we'll get you into the Reporters’ Gallery as the 
representative of a ladies’ newspaper.” 

When they had climbed up to the altitudes of 
the young artist’s studio, which was situated in 
one of the narrower streets between the Piazza 
di Spagna and the Corso, they found Mr. Mete 
yard rather dismayed at the prospect of their 
leaving Kome so soon. It was not entirely a 
question of finishing the portrait. Oh yes, he 
said, he could get the sketch finished well enough 
—that is, as well as he was likely to be able todo 
it. But he had no idea that Mr. and Miss Winter 
bourne were going away so soon. Would they 
dine with him at his hotel that evening? He 
was coming to England soon; might he call and 
see them? And would Mr. Winterbourne take 
with him that Persian axe in the handle of which 
he had discovered the stiletto? And would Miss 
Winterbourne allow him to paint for her a rep 
lica of a study of a Roman girl’s head that she 
seemed rather to like, and he would have it for 
warded to England, and be very proud if she 
would accept it ? 

Alas! alas! this youth had been dreaming 
dreams, and no doubt that was the reason of 
his having dawdled so long over a mere sketch 
in crayons. But he was not wounded unto death 
It is true, he covered himself with reproaches 
over the insufficiency of the portrait, although it 
was very cleverly done and an incontestably good 
likeness ; and he gave them at his hotel that even 
ing a banquet considerably beyond what a young 
painter is ordinarily supposed to be able to af 
ford; and the next morning, although the train 
for Florence leaves early, there he was, with such 
a beautiful bouquet for the young lady! And he 
had brought her eau-de-Cologne, too, for the 
journey, and fruit, and sweets (all this was os- 
tensibly because he was grateful to her for hav 
ing allowed him to make a sketch of her for his 
friend the famous French painter); and when at 
last the train went away out of the station he 
looked after it sadly enough. But he was not 
inconsolable, as events proved; for within three 
months of this sad parting he had married a 
rather middle-aged contessa, who had estates 
near Terracina, and a family of four daughters 
by a former husband; and when the Winter- 
bournes next saw him he was travelling en 
garcon through the southern Eng 
along with two Scotch artists, who o—in order 
that nothing should interfere with their impas- 
sioned study of nature—had left their wives be- 
hind them. 
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CHAPTER L. 
VENICE 


Joun SwHortianps, however, was delayed by 
some business in Paris, and the Winterbournes 
arrived in Venice first. They went to Danieli’'s, 
and secured the rooms which were familiar to 
them in former days. But Yolande found that 
the pigeons had forgotten all she had ever tanglit 
them, and she had to begin again at the begin 
ning, coaxing them first by sprinkling maize on 





the balustrade of the balcony, then inveigling 
them down into the balcony itself, then leaving 
the large windows open, and enticing them into 
the room, and finally educating them so that 
they would peck at any half-folded packet they 
found on the stone floor, and get at the grain 
inside. The weather happened to be fine, and 
father and daughter contentedly set about their 
water - pilgrimages through the wonderful and 
strange city that never seems to lose its interest 
and charm for even those who know it most f 
miliarly, while it is the one thing in the world 
that is safe never to disappoint the new-comer, 


if he has an imagination superior to that of a 
hedgehog. There were several of Mr. Winiet 
bourne’s Parliamentary friends in Venice at this 
time, and Yolande was very eager to make their 
acquaintance ; for now, with the prospect before 
her of being allowed to go down occasionally and 
listen to the debates, she wished to become as 
familiar as was possible with the personnel of the 
House. She could not honestly say that these 
legislators impressed her as being persons of ex 
traordinary intellectual force, but they were plea 
sant enough companions. Some of them had a 
vein of facetiousness, while all of them showed a 
deep interest—and even sometimes a hot-headed 
partisanship—when the subject of cookery and 
the various ¢ab/es d’héte happened to come forward 

Then one night when they had, as usual after 
dinner, gone round in their gondola to the hotel 
where Mr. Shortlands was expected, they found 
that that bulky North-countryman had arrived, 
and was now in the saloon, quite by himself, and 
engaged in attacking a substantial supper. A 
solid beefsteak and a large bottle of Bass did 
not seem quite in consonance with a moonlight 
night in Venice; but John Shortlands held to 
the “caelum, non animum” theory; and when he 
could get Dalescroft fare, in Venice or any where 
else, he preferred that to any other. He re- 
ceived the Winterbournes with great cordiality, 
and instantly they began a discussion of their 
plans for filling in the time before the opening 
of Parliament. 

“But what is the great project you were se 
mysterious about?” Mr. Winterbourne asked 

* Ay, there’s something, now,” said he, pouring 
out another tumblerful of the clear amber fluid- 
“there’s something worth talking about! I’ve 
taken a moor in Scotland for this next season, 
and Yolande and you are to be my guests. Tit 
for tat’s fair play. I got it settled just before I 


| left London.” 
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“ Whereabouts is it?’ Mr. Winterbourne asked 


again 

“Well, when it’s at home they call it Allt 
nam-ba.,’ 

“You don’t mean to say you've taken Allt 
nam-ba for this year ?” 

“But indeed I have. Tit for tat’s fair play; 
and although the house won't be as well man- 


aged as it was last year—for we can’t expect ev- 
erything—still I hope we'll have as pleasant a 
time of it. Ay, my lass,” said he, regarding Yo- 
lande, “ you look as if a breath of mountain air 
would do ye some good—better than wandering 
about foreign towns, I'll be bound.” 

Yolande did not answer; nor did she express 
any gratitude for so kind an invitation, nor any 
gladness at the thought of returning to that home 
in the far mountain wilderness. She sat silent— 
perhaps also a trifle paler than usual—while the 
two men discussed the prospects of the coming 
season 

“T’ll have to send Edwards and some of them 
up from Daleseroft, though where they are to 
get beds for themselves I can’t imagine,” John 
Shortlands said, “ Won’t my fine gentleman turn 


up his nose if he has to take a room in the bothy! | 


By-the-way, my neighbor Walkley 
ber him, Winterbourne, don’t 3 has 
those portable zinc houses that he bought some 
two or three years ago when he leased a salmon 
river in Sutherlandshire. I know he hasn’t used 
it since, and I dare say he’d lend it to me. It 
could easily be put up behind the lodge at Allt- 
nam-ba, and then they'd have no excuse for grum- 
bling and growling.” 

“ But why should you send up a lot of English 
servants, who don’t know whet roughing it in a 
small shooting-box is like?” said Mr. Winter- 
“Why should you bother? We did 
very well last year, didn’t we? Why shouldn't 
you have exactly the same people; and here is 
Yolande, who can set the machine going again—” 

“There you've exactly hit it,” said Shortlands. 
“For that is precisely what Yolande is not go- 
ing to do, and not going to be allowed to do. 
it’s all very well for an inhuman father to let his 
daughter slave away at grocers’ accounts. My 
guest is going to be my guest, and must have a 
clear full holiday as well as any of us. I don’t 
say that she didn’t do it very well, for I never saw 
a house better managed—everything punctual, 
everything well done, no breaking down—just 
what you wanted always to your hand; but I say 
that this year she must have her holiday like the 
rest. Perhaps she needs it more than any of us,” 
he added, almost to himself ; 

It was strange that Yolande made no offer, 
however formal, of her services, and did not even 
thank him for his consideration. No; she sat 
mute, her eyes averted; she let these two discuss 
the matter between themselves. 

“T am paying an additional £80,” said Short- 
lands, “to have the sheep kept off, so that we 
may have a better chance at the deer. Fancy 
all that stretch of land only able to provide £80 
of grazing! I wonder what some of the fellows 
on your side of the House, Winterbourne, would 
say to that? Gad, I'll tell you, now, what I'd 


you remem 


ye? one o’ 


bourne 
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“AND THEN THEY 


I'd like to see the six hundred and 
sixty-six members of the House of Commons put 
on to Allt-nam-ba, and compelled to get their liv- 
ing off it for five years.” 

“ They wouldn’t try,” said his friend, contempt 
uously, “ They'd only talk. 


like to see: 


One honorable metm- 


WENT OUT ON 


ber would make a speech three columns long to | 


prove that it was the duty of the right honorable 
gentleman opposite to begin rolling off a few 
granite bowlders; and the right honorable gen- 
tleman opposite would make a speech six columns 
long to show that there was no Parliamentary 
precedent for such a motion; and an Jrishman 
would get up to show that any labor at all ex- 


pended on a Scotch moor was an injury done to 


the Irish fisheries, and another reason why the 
Irish revenues should be managed by a commit- 
tee of his countrymen meeting in Dublin. They'd 
talk the heather bare before they'd grow an ear 
of corn.” 

“ By-the-way,” said John Shortlands, who had 
now finished his supper and was ready to go out- 
side and smoke a pipe in the balcony overlooking 
the Grand Canal, “I wonder if I shall be able to 
curry favor with that excellent person, Mrs. Bell ?” 

sut why?” said Yolande, speaking for the 
first time since this Allt-nam-ba project was men- 
tioned. 

“Oh, that she might perhaps vive Edwards and 
them a few directions when they go to get the 
place ready for us. I dare say they will find it 
awkward at first.” 

“Tam sure Mrs, Bell will be very glad to do 
that,” Yolande said at once. “If you like I will 
write to her when the time comes.” 

“She would do it for your sake, anyway,” he 
said. “ Well, it would be odd if we should have 
just the same party in the evenings that we used 
to have last year, They were very snug, those 
evenings—I suppose because we knew we were 
so far out of the world, and a small community 
by ourselves. I hope Jack Melville will still be 
there. My heart warmed to that fellow ; he’s got 
the right stuff in him, as we say in the North 
And the Master—we must give the Master a turn 
on the hill—I have never seen his smart shooting 
that you talked so much about, Winterbourne. 
Wonder if he ever takes a walk up to the lodge ? 
Should think it must be pretty cold up there just 
now: 
that.” 

“ But Mr. Leslie isn’t at Lynn, is he?” said Yo- 
lande, suddenly. 

“ Where is he, then ?” 

“He had started on a yachting cruise when I 
last heard from him,” Yolande said. “ Why, we 
had half hoped to find him in Venice; and then 
it would have been strange—the Allt-nam-ba 
party all together again in Venice. But perhaps 
he is still at Naples—he spoke of going to Na- 
ples.” 

“IT don’t know about Naples,” said Short- 
lands, “ but he was in Inverness last week.” 

“In Inverness! No; it is impossible !” 

“Oh, but it is certain. He wrote to me from 
Inverness about the taking of the shooting.” 


“Not from Lynn ?” said Yolande, rather won- | 


deringly. 


TO THE WIDE BALCONY.” 


“No. He said in his letter that he had hap- 
pened to eall in at Maepherson’s office—that is 
their agent, you know—and had seen the corre- 
spondence about the shooting; and it was then 
that he suggested the advisability of keeping the 
sheep off Allt-nam-ba.” 

“Tt is strange,” Yolande said, thoughtfully. 
“But he was not well satisfied with his compan- 
iou—no—not at all comfortable in the vacht— 
and perhaps he went back suddenly.” And then 
she added, for she was obviously puzzled about 
this matter, “ Was he staying in Inverness ?” 

“Indeed I don’t know,” was the answer. 

“Did he write from the Station Hotel ?” she 
asked again, glancing at him. 

“No; he wrote from Maepherson’s office, I 
think. You know he used often to go up to In- 
verness to look after affairs.” 

“ Yes,” said Yolande, absently. She was won- 
dering whether it was possible that he still kept 
up that aimless feud with his relatives—aimless, 
now that the occasion of it was forever 
moved. 

And then they went out on to the wide balcony, 
where the people were sitting at little tables, 
smoking cigarettes and sipping their coffee, and 
all around was a cluster of gondolas that had 
been stopped by their occupants in going by, for 


re- 





in one of the gondolas moored to the front of the | 


baleony was a party of three minstrels, and the 
clear, penetrating, fine-toned voice of a woman 
rose above the sounds of the violins and the gui- 
tar with the old familiar 
“ Mare si placido, 

Vento si caro, 

Scordar fa i triboli 

Al marinaro”; 
and beyond this dense cluster of boats, out on 
the pale waters of the Canal, here and there a 
gondola glided noiselessly along, the golden star 
of its lamp moving swiftly; and on the other 
side of the Canal the Church of Santa Maria della 
Salute thrust its heavy masses of shadow out into 
the white moonlight. They were well acquaint- 
ed with this scene, and yet the wonder and charm 
of it never seemed to fade. There are certain 
things that repetition and familiarity do not af- 
fect—the strangeness of the dawn, for example, 


| or the appearance of the first primrose in the 


and cold enough at Lynn, for the matter of | 


woods; and the sight of Venice in moonlight is 


another of these things—for it is the most mys- 


| you shouldn’t have it now—as soon as we 


terious and the most beautiful picture that the | 


world can show. 


By-and-by the music ceased ; there was a little 


collection of money for the performers, and then 
the golden stars of the gondolas stole away in 
their several directions over the placid waters. 
Mr. Winterbourne and Yolande summoned theirs 
also, for it was getting late, and presently they 
were gliding swiftly and silently through the still 
moonlight night. 

“ Papa,” said Yolande, gently, “IT hope you will 
go with Mr. Shortlands in the autumn, for it is 
very kind of him to ask you; but I would rather 
not go. Indeed, you must not ask me to go. 
But it will not matter to vou; I shall not weary 
until you come back; 
| wherever you like.” 


I will stay in London, or 





nyt a se 


“Why don’t you wish to go to Allt-nam-ba, 
Yolande ?” said he. 

There was no answer. 

“T thought you were very happy up there,” he 
said, regarding her. 

But though the moonlight touched her face 
her eyes were cast down, and he could not make 
out what she was thinking: perhaps, even if her 
lips were tremulous, he might have failed to no- 
tice. 

“Yes,” said she at length, and in a rather low 
voice, ‘perhaps I was. But I do not wish to go 
again, You will be kind and not 
again, papa ?” 

“My dear child,” said he, “I know more than 
you think—a great deal more than you think. 
Now I am going to ask you a question: if John 
Melville were to ask you to be his wife, would you 
then have any objection to going to Allt-nam-ba ?” 

She started back, and looked at him for a see- 
ond with an alarmed expression in her face; but 
the next moment she had dropped her eves. 

“You know you can not expect me to answer 
such a question as that,” she said, not without 
some touch of wounded pride. 

“But he has asked you, Yolande,” her father 
said, quietly. “There is a letter for you at the 
hotel. It is in my writing-case ; it has been there 
for a month or six weeks; it was to be given you 
whenever—well, whenever I thought it most ex- 
pedient to give it to you. And I don’t see’ why 


ask me to 


vo 





fo 
back to the hotel. And if you don’t want to zo 
to the Highlands for fear of meeting Jack Mel- 
ville, as I imagine, here is a proposal that may 
put matters straight. Will it?” 

Her head was still held down, and she said, in 
almost an inaudible voice, 

“Would you approve, papa as 

“Nay, I'm not going to interfere again,” said 
he, with alaugh. ‘“ Choose for yourself. I know 
more now than I did. I have had some matters 
explained to me, and I have guessed at others; 
and I have a letter, too, from the Master—a very 
frank and honest letter, and saying all sorts of 
nice things about you too, Yolande—yes, and 
about Melville too, for the matter of that. Iam 
glad there will be no ill feeling, whatever hap- 
pens. So you must choose for yourself, child, 
without let or hinderance—whatever you think is 
most for your happiness— what you most wish for 
yourself, That is what I approve of.” 

“But would you not rather that I remained 
with you, papa?” she said, though she had not 
yet courage to raise her eyes. 

“Oh, [have had enough of you, you baggage !” 
he said, good-naturedly, “Do you expect me al- 
ways to keep dragging you with me about Europe ? 
Haven't we discussed all that before? Nay, but, 
Yolande,” he added, in another manner, “ follow 
what your own heart tells you todo. That will 
be your safest guide.” 

They reached the hotel, and when they ascend- 
ed to their suite of rooms he brought her the let- 
ter. She read it—carefully and yet eagerly, and 
with a flushed forehead and a beating heart— 
while he lit a cigarette and went to the window, 
to look over at the moon-lit walls and massive 
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shadows of San Giorgio. There was a kind of | P . | mens of his work have found a place in the Cor wooden buildings live M. Chialiva’s sul jects 


joy in her face; but she did not look up. She EXCHANGING COMPLIMENTS.” | coran Gallery, Washington, and others are in the They are donkeys, geese, sheep, and other live 


read the letter again, and again studying the je picturesque little town of Eeouen, situ possession of Mr. George W. Childs and other stock, and feathered creatures of all deseription 
phrases of it, and always with a warmth at her ited some eight miles from Paris, is the | leading citizens. When needed they are marched through the glass 


heart—of pride and gratitude and a desire to | abiding-place of a brilliant coterie of Freneh and M. Chialiva’s specialty is landseape and animal | doors into the studio, and there posed by attend 

say something to some one who was far away foreign artists. Of this colony M. Edouard Fréve | painting, It is rarely that he introduces figures | ants, who, when they become uneasy, keep order 
“Well?” her father said, coming back from | may naturally be called the head; and after him, | into his pictures, though he has done so in this | by sh hy ords and strong switches while the 

the window, and appearing to take matters very | in genius as well as in the possession of a wide | case with remarkable success. A visit to his | artist does his work 

coolly reputation, comes M. Luigi Chialiva. house reveals the methods of his work. It is a M. Chialiva is about forty-five years of age; he 
She went to him, and kissed him, and hid her | From the beginning of his career as an artist | charming French dwelling protected from outside | has a charming wife and one son. The reputa- 

face in his breast. | M. Chialiva’s success has been uniform, his pic- | gaze by heavy stone walls. The studio, which is | tion which he had achieved long before middle 


“TIT think, papa,” said she, “I—TI think I will | tures having secured a ready appreciation in | on the ground-floor, opens through immense glass | life is rapidly increasing, and his name promises 
go with you to Allt-nam-ba.” England, and no small number having made | doors into what might be called both a garden | soon to be numbered among those of our first 
[To BF CONTINUED.] | their way to this country. Some noble speci- | and a menageric. In a series of comfortable | living artists, 
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HORSFORD’S ACID PHOSPHATE. 
EXCELLENT RESULTS, 


De. J. L. Weiss, Eliot, Me., says: “ Horsford’s Acid 
Phosphate gives most excellent results,”—[Adv.] 





PETRIE’S FACE POWDER. 


In three shades, White, Pink, and Flesh, Sold 
by all druggists. 25 cents per large box. It has 


a most refreshing and beneficial effect on the skin, 
imparting to the same a peculiar softness and 
clearness, and, while imperceptible after it is ap- 
plied, its lasting properties will be found un- 
equalled by any other. Endorsed by the theatri- 
cal profession. Sent free on receipt of price. 
Postage stamps taken. Joun Perrik, Jr., Pro- 
prietor, 110 Reade St., New York.—{ Adv. ] 





A FINE HAIR DRESSING. 

Coooarn® dresees the hair perfectly, and is also a 
preparation unequalled for the eradication of dandruff. 
The superiority of Burnett's Flavoring Extracts con- 
sists in their purity and great strength.—{ Adv. } 





INvALips, a8 well as children, find Mellin’s Food a 
most satisfactory and nourishing article of diet. Its 
method of preparation adapts it to the most delicate 
stomach, while its strengthening properties are won- 
dertal. It may be had of your druggist.—{ Adv. } 





Tur Best Tooth Powder is Caswell, Massey, & Co.'s 
Dentine. Safe, preservative, and economical, 1121 
Broadway and 578 5th Avenue.—[ Adv. ] 





ADVERTIS HM EIN'L'S. 


GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1978. 


BAKER’S 


CHOCOLATES 


Daker's Premium Chocolate, the bes’ 
preparation of plain chocolate for fam- 
ily use.— Baker's Breakfast Cocoa, 
from which the excess of oil has been 
removed. easily digested and admirably 
adapted for invalids. — Baker's Vanilla 
Chocolate, as@ drink or eaten as con- 
fectionery is a delicious article ; highly 
recommended by tourists.— Baker’s 
Broma, invaluable as a diet for chil- 
dren.— German Sweet Chocolate, a 
most excellent article for families. 

Sold by Grocers everywhere. 


w. gra eet & = 


FORT GEORGE HOTEL, 


Lake George, N. Y. 


Will remain open until October. Address 


KE LY E, , Prop., Lake George, N.Y. 











The Best, Easi- 
ext, Most Rapid, 
Most Durable in 
the world. Pleas- 
ant and Healthful 
Employment for 
Ladies or Gentle- 
men. See Article 
= in Harper's Bazar 
of April 14th,1883. 

Perfect satisfac- 
tion guaranteed. 


WYCKOFF, SEAMANS, & BENEDICT, 
281 and 283 Broadway, New York, 


A NEW CATarocue 


of NOVELTIES IN ART NEEDLE-WORK is now 
ready, and will be sent to any address on receipt of 


~~ CHAS. E. BENTLEY, 


854 Broadway, N. Y., or 314 Falton St., Bresliiye. 


JOSEPH GILLOTTS 
STEEL PENS 


So.n By ALL DEALERS Turouctour He WORLD 
GOLD MEDAL PARIS EXPOSITION-1878. 














SUPERFLUOUS HAIR, 


Mme. Julian’s Specific is the only unfailing 
remedy for removing radically and permanently al 
annoying disfigurements from the Lips, Cheek, 
Cc Arms, &c., without injuring the Skin. Ladies 
may address Mme. JU LIAN, No. 48 East 20th St., N.Y. 


Bevel Edge Cards, designs for 1884. 
Send 1c, for 60 Chromo Cards with name 
on; Latest yet. Agents say: “Yourcards 
| sell best?” Large Sample Reok and full 
* | outfit 25c, Quickest returns. Givc us a trial 
order. Clinten & Co, North Haven, Ct, 


HOME BEAUTIFUL. 


DECORATIVE ART NEEDLEWORK. 

Mrs. T. G. FARNHAM, 

West 14th Street, New York. 
Stamping, Designing, Perforated Patterns, Arasene, 

Crewels, Embroidery and Filling Silks, and all mate- 


rials used for Art Needlework, wholesale and retail. 
Send 3c. for this year's catalogue. 


THE SELF - ADJUSTABLE 
(trade-mark) is protean, and is 
the highest classical standard 
s coiffure of the age. Our illus- 
:? trated catalogue mailed free. 
Heumer & Guorn, 
3 East 13th Street, Ne Ww York, 
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@ENERAL PU RC HASING AGENCY FOR 


EW YORK SHOPPING. 
For Cirenlars, address Miss KATE M. CANNON, 
P.O, Box zu, New York City. 


A Voice from ‘the People. 


THE GREATEST CU RATIVE. E SUCCESS of THE AGE, 





No medicine introduced to the public has ever met 
with the success accorded to Hop Bitters. It stands to- 
day the best-known curative article in the world. Its 
marvellous renown is not due to the advertising it has 
received. It is famous by reason of its inherent virtues. 
It does all that is claimed for it. It is the inost powerful, 
speedy, and effective agent known for the building-up 
of debilitated systems, and is a general family medicine. 





Wunsron, Forsytu Co., N.C., March 15, 1880. 
Gents,—I desire to express to 2 my thanks for 
your wonderful Hop Bitters. I was troubled with 
Dyspepsia for five years previous to commencing 
use of your Hop Bitters some six months ago. 
cure has been wonderfal. I am pastor of the First 
Methodist Church of this place, and my whole congre- 
gation can testify to the great verte of your bitters. 
Very respectfully, dE Fereser. 
Roourstrr, N. hy Starch 11, 1880. 
Hop Bitters Co.,—Please accept our gratefal acknowl- 
edgment for the Hop Bitters yon were so kind as to 
donate, and which were such a benefit tous. We are 
80 — up with it we feel young again. 
Ox» Lapvixs or tur Home or Tae Frienvirss. 


Drtevan, Wis., Sept. 24, 1880. 

Gents,—I have taken not quite one bottle of the Hop 
Bitters. I was a feeble old man of 78 when I got it. 
To-day Iam as active and feel as well as I did at 30, 
I see a great many that need such a medicine. 

D. Rovor. 
Monror, Micu., Sept. 25, 1875. 

Sirs,—I have been taking Hop Bitters for inflamma- 
tion of the kidneys and biadder. It has done for me 
what four doctors failed to do—cured me. The effect 
of the Bitters seemed like magic. W. L. Canrtrer. 

If you have a sick friend, whose life is a burden, one 
bottle of Hop Bitters will restore that friend to perfect 
health aud happiness. 

Braprorp, Pa., May §, 1881. 

It has cured me of several diseases, such as nervous- 
ness, sickness at the stomach, monthly troubles, etc. 
I have not seen a sick day since I took Hop Bitters, 

Mrs. Fannie Green. 
Evansvi..r, W1s., Junk 24, 1582. 

Gentlemen,—No medicine has had one half the sale 
here and given such universal satisfaction as your Hop 
Bitters have. We take pleasure in speaking for their 
welfare, as every one who tries them is well satisfied 
with their results. Several such remarkable cures 
have been made with them here that there are a num- 
ber of earnest workers in the Hop Bitters’ cause. One 
pe erson gained eleven pounds from taking only a few 
bottles, Smiru & Ipr. 

Bay Crry, Mroun., Feb. 3, 1880. 

Hop Bitters Company,—I think it my duty to send 
you a recommendation for the benefit of any person 
wishing to know whether Hop Bitters are good or not. 
I know they are good for general debility and indiges- 
tion; strengthen the nervous system and make new 
life. I recommend my patients to use them. 

Dr. A. Piatt, Frater of Chronic Diseases. 
Surrnior, Wis., January, 1880. 

I heard in my neighborhood that your Hop Bitters 
were doing such a great deal of good among the sick 
and afflicted with most every kind of disease, and as I 
had been troubled for fifteen years with neur: algia and 
all kinds of rheumatic complaints and kidney trouble, 
I took one bottle according to directions. ke at once 
did me a great deal of good, and I used four bottles 
more. Iam an old man, but am now as well as I can 
wish. There are seven or eight families in our place 
using Hop Bitters for their family medicine, and are 
so well satixfied with it they will use no other. One 
lady here has been bedridden for years, is well and 
doing her work from the use of three bottles. 

Lronarp WHtTseok. 


What it Did for mg Ag Lady. 

Cosnootron Sration, N. Y., Dec. 25, 1878. 
Gents,—A number of people " ad been using your 
Bitters here, and with marked effect. A lady of ‘over 
seventy years had been sick for the past ten years; 
she had not been able to be around. Six months ago 
she was helpless. Her old remedies or physicians 
being of no avail, I sent forty-five miles and got a bot- 
tle of Hop Bitters. It had such an effect on her that 
she was able to dress herself and walk about the 
honse. After taking two bottles more she was able to 
take care of her own room and walk out to her neigh- 
bor’s, and has improved all the time since. My wife 
and children ~ have derived great me from their 

use. . B. Hatuaway, Agt. U.S. Ex. Co, 


siadar Old Tim. 

Goruam, N. Y., July 14, 1879. 
Gents,—W hoever you are, I don’t know; but I feel 
grateful to you to know that in this world of adultera- 
ted medicines there is one compound that proves and 
does all it advertises to do, and more, Four years ago 
I had a slight shock of palsy, which unnerved me to 
such an extent that the least excitement would make 
me shake like the ague. Last May I was induced to 
try Hop Bitters, I axed one bottle, but did not see 
any change: another did so change my nerves that 
they are now as steady as they ever were. It ured to 
take both hands to write, but now my good right hand 
writes this. Now, if you continue to manufacture as 
hovest and good an article as you do, you will accu- 
mulate an honest fortune and confer the greatest bless- 
ing on your fellow-men that was ever conferred on 

mankind. Tim Buron. 


Anna Maria Krider, Wife of Tobias K. 
CuaMpersuure, July 25, 1875. 
This is to let the people know that I, Anna Maria 
Krider, wife of Tobias Krider, am now past seventy- 
four years of age. My health has beeu very bad for 
many years past. I was troubled with weakness, had 
cough, dyspepsia, great debility, and constipation of 
the bowels. I was so miserable I conld eat nothing. 
I heard of Hop Bitters and was resolved to try them. I 
have only nsed three bottles, and I feel wonderful good, 
well and strong again. My bowels are regular,my appe- 
tite good, and cough gone. I think it my duty to let 
the people know how bad I was and what the medicine 
has dune for me, so they can cure themselves with it. 


My wife was troubled for years with blotches, moth- 
| mapraoy freckles, and pimples on her face, which near- 
y annoyed the life out of her. She spent many doul- 
lars on the thousand infallible (?) cures, with nothing 
but injurions effects. A lady friend, of Syracuse, N.Y., 
who had had similar experience and had been cured 
with Hop Bitters, induced her to try it. One boitle 
has made her face as smooth, fair, and soft as a child’s, 
and given her such health that it seems almost a mir- 
acle. A Memeer or CaNnapian PARLIAMENT, 


A Rich Lady’s Experience. 

T travelled all over Europe aud other foreign coun- 
tries at a cost of thousands of dollars in search of 
health, and found it not. I returned discouraged and 
disheartened, and was restored to real youthful health 
and spirits with less than two bottles of Hop Bitters, 
I hope others may profit by my experience and stay at 
home, A Lapy, Augusta, Me. 

I had been sick and miserable so long, causing my 
husband so much trouble and expense, no one know- 
ing what ailed me. I was so completely disheartened 
and discouraged that I got a bottle of Hop Bitters and 
used them unknown to my family. I soon began to 
improve, and gained so fast that my husband and fam- 
ily thonght it strange and unnatural, but when I told 
them what had helped me, they said, *‘ Harrah for 
Hop Bitters! long may they prosper, for they have 
made mother well and as happy.” Tur Morurr. 

My mother says Hop Bitters is the only thing that 
will keep her from her old and severe attacks of pa- 
ralysis and headache.—En. Oswego Sun, 

Luppineton, Mton., Feb. 2, 1880. 

I have sold Hop Bitters for four * ag and there is 
no medicine that surpasses them for bilious attacks, 
kidney complaints, and many diseases incident to this 








malarial climate. . ALEXANDER. 
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THAN ALL OTHERS. 


1.—The PATENT SPRING conforms itself 
in shapeto EVERY head. 
2.—Thy DO NOT HAVE A FALSE, wiggy lok, 
as al iath: Ts have. 
4 3.—TVhey canwet tear or break apart, bul outwear 
7s gk chery wave made. 
—They CANNOT WRINKLE a SHRINK with 
saaiintonl but k-ept heir shapefor year: 
&.—Theydonot fade as quickly, for they don't oe easine dressing as 
t th 
“ 4 a apa only dressed with a WET COMB,when w= ow gama 
and are k nown torcmain inorder for a year without re 
7-1 GL a TEE EVERY ONK to be CURLY wala, or refund 
the money if ni 
&— 08 - IMPORTANT : Every lady can look young and attractive 
with a ongenronnglnal bs hep AS HUNDREDS WILL ACKNOWLEDGE 
theylok ten years y 
9 —As l have 10 vigerent styles of THOMPSON WAVES, every fancy 
“PRICES from #6 to @12 (Blond and Gra 
PRIC rom to ond an 
RO ANT ASSORTM 


Also, the most EL. GRAY HAIR 


SWITCHES from PGs to 
A SPECIALTY. 
wr Beware of parties endeavoring to sell 
you Waves representing them to be the 
Thompson Wave, asi = not allow any other 
Dealer to sell my ¢ 
SEND FOR CATALOGUE 70 HEADQUARTERS OF 


. THOMPSO 
No. 32 East 14th ‘Street, NEW roua. 


extra). 
iT of 





6th Avenue, corner 22d Street. 


MILLER’S 
PARASOLS. 


We are now exhibiting a superb assortment of 
WHITE Parasols. in all our popular shapes, in Ar- 
mure, Ottoman, Brocade, Surah, Satin, Moire, Gros 
Grain, and Satteen. 


LACE TRIMMED, 
Spanish, Oriental, Escurial, and Irish Point Edgings. 


HAND-RUN COVERS. 


Novelties in Vetiver Carriage Parasols, very rich, 
$20 00 and upward. 


THOMAS MILLER & SONS, 
6th Ave., cor. 22d Street. 


CENTRAL PARK 
SWINGS. 
FOR HOUSE, PIAZZA, 


Price $5 00. 


A safe Swing for children 
andaduits. Noropes. Chil- 
dren swing or stop with- 
out assistance by merely 
poms on the foot- 
voard, Send for Circu- 
lar, to L. P. TIBBALS, 

820 0 Broadway, N. N.Y. 


MRS. LANGTRY. 


H. GUILMARD has invented a new Coiffure exactly 
the same as worn by the English beauty who is now 
with us, having such a thoroughly natural appear- 
ance as to defy detection, and by wearing this much- 
admired style ladies will become more beautiful than 
ever, as the effect produced by this charming Coiffure 
is magic, giving to the face the sweetest expression 
possible. Once tried on you cannot resist the tempta- 
tion of buying, as it is not only becoming for evening 
wear, but also for the drive and promenade. No mat- 
ter how pretty the face may be, it certainly is not 
perfect without this fashionable Coiffure. We have 
“ Langtrys ” for blonde and brunette, and Langtrys in 
every shade. No more front nets required tor this 
elegant Coiffure. Also another novelty, the Langtry 
Knot and Bow, from $5 00 upward. The Langtry 
Coiffure, $5 00 upward. On receipt of 25c. a photo of 
Mrs. Langtry will be sent, illustrating this elegant Coif- 
fure. And remember, the only establishment where 
the real and true Langtry style can be obtained is at 


H. GUILMARD’S, the Inventor, 
841 Broadway, near 13th Street, 
New York City. 


HARPER’S BAZAR 
CUT PAPER PATTERNS. 


We have transferred onr WHOLESALE PAT- 
TERN DEPARTMENT wo Me. J. G. CROTTY, 
Nos. 180 to 186 Cherry Street, New York, who will 
conduct it upon his own account and responsibility. 


SPECIAL CAUTION, 


We are not interested in nor responsible for any 
contracts made by J.G. CROTTY & CO., whether for 
Hanrer’s Bazar Patterns or for any other business, 


HARPER & BROTHERS, 

















Neutro-P only hair solvent known. Perma- 
nently dissolves superfiuous hair, weetene: neg in 
hout 


or particniars. The UNIV ¥ CH 
SEPARATION CO. formerly Wicox ——— 
8 ‘a. 








NEW YORK SHOPPING 


ESTABLISHED 1874. 
For circular, address 
Miss MARY HUNTINGDON, 
P.O, Box 1654, New York, 


‘AuDpDn swpoUD SDN Pare E 
THIS OFFER HAS NEVER BEEN EQUALE! 

In MEW on 20 Pearl Maer 
s & Py A pas Riis Tendleg lve. 11 packs and 
the beautiful keepsake needle casket for 
\e $1.00 The Largest Album of Samples ever sold with 
~ Grand Catalogue of Costly Presents, 40c, Blank Cards 
& Specialty CARD MILLA, Northford, Conn. 











Chromo Visiting Cards,no 2 alike,for 1883,name on, 
and Illustrated Premium List, 10c. Warranted best 
sold. Agents wanted. L. Jones mes & Co., Nassau, N.Y. 


Lady Agents srscarirre 
rae) a ing Queen City 


Sample outfit =—y yr Sass 
‘ity Suspender Co. ,Cincinnati,O 








** Headache for years, 2 boxea of Dr. Benson’s Pills 
cured it.”"—Wm. A. Sheeve, Coulterville, Cal. 





**T owe my 
Restoration 
to Health 
and Beauty 
to the 
CUTICURA 





ISFIGURING Humors, RowMeting Reantions, 
Itching Tortures, Scrofula, Salt Rheum, and In- 
fantile Humors cured by the Corioura Remepirs. 
Curioura FSOLVENT, the new blood purifier, 
cleanses the blood and perspiration of impurities and 
poisonous elements, and thus removes the cause. 
Curtounra, the great Skin Cure, instantly allays 
Itching and Inflammation, clears the Skin and Scalp, 
heals Ulcers and Sores, and restores the Hair. 
Cuticera Soap, an exquisite Skin Beautifier and 
Toilet Requisite, prepared from Cutioura, is indis- 
pensable in treating Skin Diseases, Baby Humors, 
Skin Blemishes, Sunburn, and Greasy Skin. 
Curtovura Remepirs are absolutely pure, and the 
only infatlible Blood Puritiers and Skin Beautifiers. 
Sold everywhere. Price, Cuticura, 50 cents; Soap, 
25 cents; Resolvent, $1. 
Porrer Deve anv Cuxmicat Co., Boston, Mass, 








BEETHOVEN 


ORGANS, 


Socom RRR 
Price only $125 


27 STOPS 
10 SETS REEDS, 









° 
= Special bargains 
on Organs and Pianofortes. 
Send for midsummer price & 


CATALOGUE 


great TORS WEL offered. 
VISITORS WELCOM 
free coach meets trai 
coc As: Rawr vtech ie 
expenses, whether you buy 
or not you are welcome any- 


ao aay one every 10 min- 
dress or call upon 


‘DINE F.8 BEATTY, a WEW JERSEY. 
ia im 


mu a 


Is meeting with universal success. It drafta the entire 
waist—back and front—at the same time. No other 
system does this. 

Arrangements will be made for State agencies. Send 
stamp for circular, with terms, to General Agency 
Propach’s Indicator, 781 Broadway, N.Y. 
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DR, LENGYEL’S 
PASTA POMPADOUR, 


The great Hungarian form developer and wrin- 
kle eradicator, cures all diseases and imperfec- 
tions of the skin where other remedies have 
failed. 
the complexion. 


It preserves and beantifies wonderfully 
Analyzed by Dr. Harry A. 
Bauer Van Rampsberg, "Professor of Chemistry 
at Munich, and pronounced harmless. Thou- 
sands of testimonials. Price $1 per box, at L. 

SHAW’S Beantifying Bazar, No. 54 West 14th 
Street, New York, and all principal druggists. 
Consultations on all disfigurements of the skin 
from 9 A.M. till 3 P.M. All languages spoken. 
Lady in attendance. 


FINEST CARDS EVER ISSUED 


beautiful B. RS—Mare- 
chal Niel and eee ry pp og a ask ET 
OF FRUIT—Peaches, #lums, Grapes and Cher- 
ries—very natural and from original designs. Full 
size. Mailed on receipt of 9 cents each, or 15 cents 
bs pair in stamps. Mention this paper. 
COTT & ROWNE, 110 Wooster St., N, ¥. 


Golden Hair Wash. 


This preparation, free from allobjectionable qualities, 
will, after a few applications, turn the hair that Golden 
Color or Sunny Hue so universally sought after and ad- 
mired. The best in the world. $1 per bottle; six for 
$5. RK. T. BELLCHAMBERS, Importer of Fine Hu- 
man Hair Goods, 817 Sixth Avenvur, New York, 














( OUR NEW —— FOR 1588. 
50%: Chrom 
(Extra fine Stock, Artistic 





r ne ng Sample Bo 
reas, @ 2 Ope 10¢, Sample Book 


paid Agents, or beau- 
Premium List with 


ven torelub ae Mtlestonte 
AXT ING OO. Northford, Ct. 


FOLDING DRESS FORMS. 


Something new and indispensable in Dressmaking, 
saving the time and fatigue of standing. It can be 
changed to any desired size or shape, and can be 
folded when not in nse. Send for illustrated circular 

~ A. LUCEY, 22 Winter Street, Boston, Mass. 
gents wanted. For sale in New York at McDowell's, 
6 W est Fourteenth Street. 


ASTHMA & HAY FEVER 


THEIR CAUSE & CURE. 
KNIGHT’S NEW TREATISE sent free. 
Address L. A. KNIGHT, 15 E. Third St., CINCINNAT), 0. 


y co 
190 costly styles 
Jful prizes 
_svery ordete 
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( ARD COLLECTORS.—A handsome set of cards for 
3e. stamp. A. G. BASSETT, Rochester, N.Y. 
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RIDLEYS, 


Grand, Allen, & Orchard Sts., N. Y. 
PARASOLS. 


400 LACE-COVERED AND TWILL COACHING 
PARASOLS, #1. 

300 SATIN COACHING PARASOLS, WITH GILT 
PARAGON FRAMES, AT #1 60. 

250 FINE SATIN PARASOLS, 10 RIBS, $1 95. 

250 FINE FANCY PARASOLS, AT $5; HAVE 
BEEN $10 TO $15. 

CHILDREN’S COLORED PARASOLS, 25c. AND 50c. 


Ostrich Plumes. 


NOVELTIES IN FINE NATURAL BRONZE AND 
OTHER PLUMAGE, FANCIES FOR SEA-SIDE 
WEAR, FROM T5c., 88c., $1 TO $8 EACH. GENU- 
INE DUPLEX OSTRICH TIPS, IN GOOD BLOCK, 
AT 45c. THE BUNCH. 

THREE - QUARTER COLORED OSTRICH 
PLUMES, FROM $1 75, $2, $2 25, $2 50 EACH. 

DAISY WREATHS AND SPRAYS, 10c. EACH. 

HANDSOME SPRAYS AND WREATHS, 25c. 
EACH. 

ELEGANT DAISY WREATHS, SPRAYs, 
MONTURES, 35c. 


AND 





Samples of Piece Goods Sent on Application. 


ORDERS BY MAIL 


FAITHFULLY ATTENDED TO 





Our Summer Magazine Now Out, 
lic. per Copy. 


E, RIDLEY & SONS, 


309, 311, 3114 to 321 Grand St., 
58, 60, 62, 64, 66, 68, AND 70 ALLEN ST., 
AND 68 ORCHARD STT., 


59, 61, 1 eH 


JOHN N. STEARNS & CO. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 

















GILice 


ARE OUR SPECIALTIES. 


All our goods are guaranteed, and sold by first class Dry 


Go« Bode De ale rs throughout the United States, 


EXCLUSIVE MANUFACTURERS 


OF THE 


NEWPORT 


_WRAPS, _ SASHES AND TIES. | 


ARNOLD, 
CONSTABLE, & CO. 


SUIT DEPARTMENT. 


The of Stock 
Misses’ Paris Pattern 


and 
Mantles, 
and Wraps, and those of our own manufact- 
will offered at greatly 
prices, previous to taking the semi-annual 
inventory. 


balance in Ladies’ 


Costumes, 
be 


ure, reduced 


Ladies’ White and 

Hand-Embroidered Pereale and 
Linen French Underwear for Ladies ; also, 
a fine assortment of our own manufacture. 
Infants’ and Children’s outfits complete, 
ready-made or to order, 


Nainsook Dresses 


Wrappers. 


Broadway and (9th St. 


$5 t0 $20 


per an 2 at § bemne, Samples worth $5 free. 
Address Stinson & Co., Portland, Maine. 





\Le Boutillier Bros,, 


Broadway and 14th Street. 


SUMMER WASH FABRICS: 


500 pieces Printed Cambrics, fast col- 
ors, 7¢. per yard; worth 12c. 

American Printed Satines, 15c¢.; re- 
duced from 25c. Large variety. 

Fine Scotch Ginghams, 18¢.; reduced 
from 25c. 

Greylock Striped Ginghams, 10c. and 

12e.; regular price, lic. 

150 pieces Linen Lawns, 20c, 
ss French Lawns, 25c.; reduced from 

5e. 


LADIES’ UNDERGARMENTS. 


Ladies’ Night-Gowns, 54 inches long, 
Tucks, 7. Cima and Ruffles, 99c.; 
worth $1 

Ladies’ C EE worth 75c. 

Ladies’ Drawers, 49¢.; worth 65c, 

Ladies Skirts, 99e.. with Tucks and 
Embroidered Ruffles; worth $1 35. 





Mail Order Department thoroughly 
equipped. 


Le Boutilier Bros., 


Broadway and 14th Street. 


“CACHEMIRE MARGUERITE” 
BLACK DRESS SILKS. 


A FULL LINE KEPT IN OUR SILK DEPARTMENT. 


LORD & TAYLOR, 


| BROADWAY and 20th St., New York. 


$66 








a week in your own town. Terms and $5 outfit 
free. Addres a8 H. H ater? & Co., Portland, Maine. 















LACES. 


BLACK HAND-RUN SPANISH LACE FICHUS, 
$3; REDUCED FROM 84 50. 

FOUR-INCH BLACK AND WHITE SPANISH 
LAUES, FROM 14e. YARD. 

REAL IRISH CROCHET LACES, FROM 
YARD UP. 


CLOSING OUT, 


BALANCE OF COLORED EMBROIDERIES 
AT HALF VALUE. 


FINE HAMBURG EMBROIDERIES 
YARD; REDUCED FROM 50c. 

COLORED AND WHITE ALL LINEN HAND- 
KERCHIEFS, FROM 10¢c. 


DUNCAN A. GRANT, 


28 W. 23d St. & 19 W. 22d St. 


RY Goons 


BY MAIL OR EXPRESS! 
Nearly a Million to select from, collected by 
our own oo in the markets of eg ie 
Silks, Shawls, Trimmings, oslery, 
ay, : Ladies’ Dresses, Cloaks, 
Loses, ents’ Furnishing Goods, 
Girls’ Outfite, &e. Samples, infor- 
” free on —— ation. 
ER & CONARD, 9th & Market St., Philada. 
n= F wlsnse say where you saw this Advertisement. 


20c. 


AT 25e. 





press, Good 
0) eee 
Underw 


APPLIQUE PATTERNS | 


AND STAMPED GOODS, 


T. B. VERKRUZEN,4 Walker St., N.Y. | 


SITUATION furnished teachers. Application 

form and copy of our “ Schoo! Jour- 
nal,” sent for postage. Address National School 
Supply Bureau, % Fifth Avenue, Chicago, Ill. 


SILKS for PATCHWORK, 


In $1.00, $2.00, and $5.00 Packages; ail colors. 
AMERIC AN P URCHASING CO., 196 Broadway, N. Y. 


FURNITURE. 


The pre-eminent artistic merit of 
our productions is recognized by the | 
leading furniture dealers of this country, 


and to parties who may find it impracticable 


to visit our works 


may be found. 


we shall be pleased to 
refer to establishments where our goods 


THE F, GELDOWSKY FURNITURE CO. 


First and Second Streets. 
Cars of Cambridge Horse Railway 
from Seollay Square, Boston, 
every five minutes. 


Kast Campriver, Mass. i 





BRUNSWICK 


VELVETEENS. 


Remarkable for closeness of the pile. 
Silk Velvets. 


ee nes 
was DREADFULLY AFRAID 
THAT HORRID FEVER WOULD 
RUIN MY tiful, 








With light fabric, beautiful soft finish, and depth of color peculiar to 
They are p apec ially adapted to ladies’ dre asses, » and re adily are rape in graceful folds and puffings. 





SECRET OF A BEAUTIFUL FACE, 


Every lady desires to be considered handsome. 
to beauty is a clear, smooth, soft, and beautiful skin. 
appears handsome, even if her features are not perfect. 

Ladies afflicted with Tan, Freckles, Rough or Discolored Skin, should lose no | 
time in procuring and applying | 


LATRD’S 


BLOOM OF YOUTH. 


It will immediately obliterate all such imperfections, and is entirely harmless. 
It has been chemically analyzed by the Board of Health of New York City, and 
pronounced entirely free from any material injurious to the health or skin. 

Over two million ladies have used this delig 
every instance it has given entire satisfaction. 


With this essential a lady 


zhtful toilet preparation, and in 
adies, if you desire to be beau- 


zive LAIRD'’S BLOOM OF YOUTH a trial, and be convinced of its wonder- 
ful efficacy. Sold by Fancy Goods Dealers and Druggists everywhere. 


Price 75c. per Bottle. 


Depot, 83 John Street, N. Y. 





AND WOVEN 


BROCHE 


THE 
Bon-Ton Costume 


for Seaside wear. 


The most FASHIONABLE, 


prove satisfactory. 





ne WRT 


Recommended 
by every 
ASHION 
JOURNAL 
and 
WRITER 


in America. 


THE ORIGINAL AND ONLY SUBSTITUTE FOR 


LYONS SILK VELVET. 


Every second yard stamped with Trade-Mark. None others Genuine. 
TO BE PURCHASE! FROM ALL FIRST-CLASS RETAILERS, FROM 80c. TO $2.50 A YARD. 
t2@” Beware of Cheap Imitations under other names, which will never 





The most important adjunct | 


NEW STORE. 


Le Boutillier Bres., 
Of 23d Street. 


SPECIAL 


| BLACK SILKS, 
COLORED SILKS, 
SUMMER SILKS, 
| GRENADINES, GINGHAMS, WHITE 
LAWN SUITS, HOSIERY, SILK 
| GLOVES, NUN’S VEILINGS, LAWNS, 
| JERSEYS, UNDERWEAR, SILK 
MITTrs, COACHING UMBRELLAS, 
PARASOLS, &c,. 
We cannot here enumerate price. 
the full benefit of some 
to offer. 





BARGAINS IN 





a, but give purchasers 


great bargains we are now able 


Prompt and careful attention to all 
Mail Orders. SAMPLES SENT. 

IT WILL PAY YOU TO SHOP 
MAIL. 


Please note the 
LE papers LIER BROS.,, 
Of 23d Street... 

31 & 33 West 23d Street, New York. 


BY 


address : 





J ERSEYS. 


H. C. F. KOCH & SON have this season made 
Spec isity ‘of Imported Stockinet Jerseys for both 
ladies’ and children’s wear, and are acknowledged to 


carry the largest, best-selected, 
ting assortment of these ¢ 
New York, and at prices, 
of any other house. 
Every style and color 
be found at this esta 


SPECIAL FOR THIS WEEK: 

JERSEYS, ELABORATELY BRAIDED, 

5; ELSEWHERE $7 50. 
MARCHE (FAN BACK), $3 75; 

ELSEWHERE $5 00. 

FINE ENGL ISH JERSEYS, $2 35; ELSE- 
WHERE $83 5 
Orders by Mail mesebee Prompt Attention. 


H. C. F. KOCH & SON, 


6th AVENUE and 20th STREET 


HARPER'S PERIODICALS. 





and most perfect-fit 
arments to be found in 
as usual, lower than those 


of Jersey now in demand can 
lishment 


A 





Per Year: 
| HARPER'S MAGAZINK............. .. $4 00 
HARPER'S WKEKLY... 4 00 
HARPER'S BAZAR.... 4 ut 
The THREE above pub bes 0 00 
Any TWO above named T 00 
HARPER'S YOUNG PEOPLE octincensan 2 OO 


HARPER'S MAGAZINE 
HARPER'S YOUNG PEOPLE ' 


HARPER’S FRANKLIN SQUARE 


52 Numbers 


; LIBRARY, 
| One Year ( 
| 


‘ .-10 00 
ostaye Free to all subscribers in the United States 
or Canada, 


The Volumes of the Wrexry and Bazar begin with 
} the first numbers for January, the Vol of the 

Youne Prorix with the tirst Number for November, 
| and the Volumes of the Magazine with the 
for June and December of exch vear. 

Subscriptions will be entered with the 
each Periodical current at the ti of order, 
except in cases where the subse erwise directa, 

Specimen copy of Harver’s Youne Preor.e sent on 
receipt of a three-cent stamp. 


imes 


Numbers 


Number of 
me of receipt 


iber ot) 


HARPER'S SQUARE 


unlng WwW 


FRANKI IN 


MaRARY a 


rks of 





try, at prices 
‘ull list of 
ve furnished 
n to Harren & Beorurns, 





! ited KF 
Harper's Franklin Sonare Library w 


gratuitously on applicat 

Remittances should be m ade by Post-Office Money 
Order or Draft, to avoid risk of k Address 
HARPER & BROTHERS, Franklin Square, N. Y, 

a@ HARPER'S CATAILA GUE, of between three 


| and four thousand volumes, mailed on receipt of Nine 
| Cents in Postage Stamps. 


$12 uta tree. 


Hair and Scalp diseases thoroughly cured by Dr. 
C.W. Benson's Skin Cure. None like it. $1, druyyvists, 





$12 aday at home easily made 
Address Truk & Co., 


Costly 
Augusta, Maine, 
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RURAL 


SCENERY. 


GENT FROM CiTy. “BUT WHERE THE DEUCE Is 
THE SCENERY? WHAT IN THUNDER IS THERE TO 
LOOK AT?” 

FARMER (indignantly). “WHY, THE NEW BARN, 
WHAT MORE DO YOU WANT FOR FIVE DOLLARS A 
WEEK? IT's A PERFECT BEAUTY.” 


FACETLIA. 

A uittie fellow, some four or five years old, and who 
had never seen a negro, was greatly perplexed one day 
when one came by where he and his father were. The 
youngster eyed the stranger suspiciously till he had 
passed, and then asked his father: 

“Pa, who painted that man all black so ?” 

“God did, my son,” replied the father. 

* Well,” said the little oue, still looking after the 
negro, “I shouldu’t bave thought he’d have held 
still.” 








SOME MORE NAMES. 


There's a region called Man- 
itoba’, 

Which to us sounds quite 
lar-da-da ; 

But its people would look 
very sober 

To hear it pronounced Man- 
ito’ba, 

This far-away Manitoba’. 


A State in the West passed 
a law 

To pronounce its own name 
Arkansaw’ ; 

But we know that many a 
man’ says, 

“T’'ll continue to call it Ar- 
kan’sas— 

Pooh, pooh, to the word 
Arkaneaw’ !” 

oe 


Here is a quaint epitaph 
from New England that tells 
the whole story. People in 
such weather as this will be 
able to appreciate it. 

Caprain James B—, 

July 17, 1747. 
Being melted to death by 
extreme heat. 


cE a GS ate: 
Considerable sympathy is 
expended on the hard lot of 
those who, to earn their 
bread, work deep down in 
the earth. But although to 
the uninitiated amine is sim- 
ply a damp, gloomy cavern, 
the true miner loves it, and 

to him no place in the world 
can quite equal the particu- 
lar “drift” where all day long 
he stands and ewings his 
sledge, his only companion be- 


GRAY- PARKER A 
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ing perhaps the one who turns 
the drill while he strikes. Mi- 
ners hate surface work, and 
this was well illustrated by the 
remark of one at a mine not far 
from this city a short time ago. 
Early one morning he was hailed by a passing friend 
with, “ How goes it, Jack 2” 

“Well,” said he, “ bad luck, Tommy,” and added, 
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CHEERFUL SURROUNDINGS. 


NERVOUS INVALID (who has been sent to the sea-side to 
ING SPOT, 


Once upon a time a belated traveller applied for | 
shelter at a farm-house in rather a wild part of New 
England, and after being taken care of for the night, 
was invited to join the family at morning prayers. 
The host prayed with due fervor for the stranger 
within his gates, and also that his own sons might 
be like two hemispheres. The guest, failing to com- 
prehend his exact meaning, ventured to ask it later | 
on, The good farmer looked a bit puzzled, said he | 
didn't exactly know, and after a moment's hesita- | 


tion said, “ But I guess it’s a pretty good word, 
ain't it?” 


recuperate), ‘WELL! THIS IS REALLY A REFRESH- 


I THINK I SHALL SOON GET WELL HERE, 


with an expression of disgust, ‘I’ve got to work up 
here in this infernal sunshine all day.” 


comnpgeiiunicimnse 
*“ What is pride, my son ?” said a gentleman to his 
little boy. 
“ Walking with a cane when you ain’t lame,” he said. 


pres mem Aes 

A pretty little fairy who lives in Washington, and who 
is very fond of having Bible stories read to her, ran to 
her mamma the other day and said, eagerly, ‘* Oh, 
mamma, please read me that pretty story again about 
little Moses with the bulls rushing after him!” She had 
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SUMMER VACATIONS. 


YOUNGBLOOD WITH THREE MONTHS OFF FOR PLAY, AND JONES WITH A WEEK TO “REST” IN. 


heard about the bulrushes, and this was her under- 
standing of it. When her papa came home from 
Paris he brought her a doll, which had a little para- 
sol. When friends came in she said, ‘My papa has 
brought me two things, a Paris doll and a Paris-sol.” 
enimemnatiemaamm 

The proprietor of a down-town restaurant, who is 
celebrated for his dry wit, a few days ago heard one of 
his patrons complaining rather noisily of the food that 


was set before him. As he passed the table at which 
the fault-finder sat, the urbane host turned and said, 
“T always respect a man who, having an opinion, is 
not afraid to proclaim it to the whole world; I have 
a large amount of respect for you, sir.” 

“Wish I could say as much for you,” retorted the 
growler. 

“ You could,” was the cool answer, “if you only 
lied as easily as I do.” " 
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KILLING -TIME IN THE COUNTRY. 


CLARENCE, 
HAMILTON, 
CLARENCE, 
HAMILTON, 


‘* SLEEP, OF COURSE.” 
* BUT WHEN WE WAKE UP?” 
“WHY, GO TO SLEEP AGAIN,” 


‘HAM, OLD BOY, WHAT SHALL WE DO IN THIS DULL PLACE TO KILL TIME?” 
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THE SUMMER HOTEL-KEEPER. 


EARLY IN JuNE.—“ Butter wouldn't—” 


LATE IN JuLy.—An Iceberg. 


IN THE CITY RESTAURANTS AND CAFES. 
WAITERS MUCH IN DEMAND, NEARLY ALL GONE TO THE SEA-SIDE OR MOUNTAIN HOTELS, 














